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514 
SPRING'S MESSENGERS. 


Happy the ear which first perceives, 
From depths of freshly blowing leaves, 
The sparrow’s cry along the eaves. 


Spring’s herafl he; for when the rain 
Is blown in gusts against the pane, 
His is the blithest, loudest strain. 


A certain sobbing music fills 
The violet hollows of the hills, 
Where wink the yellow daffodils. 


The rust-encrusted onk is mute, 
But, from the fissures round its root, 
The sweet faint-smelling cowslips shoot. 


And in the woods, yet soft for showers — 
In Winter’s wild, dishevelled bowers — 
The violet takes heart and flowers. 


Happy the eye which then can see, 
In fallow-field or bursting tree, 
The watchful, kind Divinity. 


Seasons of hurtling storms and snows. 
Hold i’ the dark the early rose, 
But fair the honeysuckle blows, 


From breezy hedges, cottage-walle, 
Where most at morn the sunshine falls, 
Its odour comes, at intervals; 


And where the parted branches hold 
The light against the blackest mould, 
The crocus shines in puce, or gold. 


Silver is on the spectral larch; 
You see, through each fresh-mantled arch 
Of boughs, the ruddy face of March: 


The moon has not a redder light 
When banefully and dimly bright, 
She turns eclipse upon the night. 


Sweet are the farms for new-pulled hay, 
Sweet are the changing sounds of day 
From sunrise to the starlit gray : 


The snooded girl that sits to sing 
Beside the bracken-shadowed spring — 
The church-bell’s minute clinking ring; 


The rooks’ alarm —the swallows’ cry, 
The magpies’ jangled litany, 
The curlews’ challenge, shrill and high. 


Happy the heart that at such time, 
When even the breezes flow in rhyme, 
Feels yearnings for a farther clime. 








SPRING’S MESSENGERS, ETC. 


Sallow, or fired, the day goes down, 
Over the moorlands drear and brown — 


Over the sharply steepled town. 


The crow goes broad-winged to his rest, 
The linnet hides in ivied nest; 
Orion flames above the west. 


Then white, as is a dead man’s face, 
Smote with death’s spiritual grace, 
The rounded moon heaves up through space. 


The lights go out; the village street 
Is dumb; you hear no passing feet, 
Nor yet the mill-wheel’s plashing beat. 


Happy the lids that now may close, 
Nor fear the hour when Morning throws, 
Through lattice panes, her dewiest rose. 


For them the mind’s prolonged surcease 
Earth’s brooding calm, heavens starred in- 
crease, 
Shall be as ministers of peace. 
Chambers’ Journal 


A DAY IN APRIL, 


Tue wind is high, and in the trees 
It makes, o’erhead, its ceaseless moan ; 
Like to the smoothing monotone, 

On shingled shores, of swelling seas. 


Dark massy clouds ride o’er the sky, 
And quickly dim the glowing sun; 
Swift o’er the plains the shadows run; 

Anon, new brightness breaks on high. 


The raindrops. beating through the light, 
Foretell the evanescent storm; 
The rainbow shows its perfect form, 
Where dense clouds wear the hues of night. 


A sable rock against the blast 
Toils bravely up. Too strong to yield, 
He dips low down along the field, 

And clears the far-off hills at last. 


The winds are stilled. A solemn hush; 
No zephyr stirs the slumbering leaf; 
Lo, in the dead pause, warm and brief, 

Clear notes outring from brake and bush. 


A bar of sunlight, glancing down, 
Strikes yon lone church, and, from the spire, 
The vane sends forth a flash like fire, 

Against the monntain bare and brown. 
Public Opinion. James SILVESTER. 











THE BRITISH 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT: ITS HISTORY 
AND ELOQUENCE,* 

THERE is a comic History of England. 
Why might there not be an anecdotical 
one, in which the salient points should be 
placed in broad relief by memorable say- 
ings, and striking incidents — by well- 
chosen traits of valour, virtue, patriotism, 
eloquence, and wit? There is no pleas- 
anter mode of conveying knowledge, no 
surer mode of durably impressing it. 
The most fugitive attention is caugnt by 
anecdotes: the most volatile mind retains 
them so long as it retains anything; and 
none but the shallowest will miss the 
moral they point, the reflections they sug- 
gest or the conclusions they justify. The 
compilers of “A Book of Parliamentary 
Anecdote ’’ have manifested no extraordi- 
nary amount of discrimination or research. 
Their materials are drawn from familiar 
and easily accessible sources; their ar- 
rangement is open to grave objection; yet 
their main object, as explained in their 
Preface, has been attained. They have 
produced an amusing, useful, and interest- 
ing work; nor is it well possible for any 
thoughtful reader, at all given to political 
speculation, to skim their pages without 
picturing to himself the various stages by 
which the British Parliament has reached 
its proud pre-eminence amongst the legis- 
lative assemblies of both hemispheres; 
without evoking scene after scene, or crisis 
upon crisis, in wh:ch its independent ex- 
istence was rudely threatened by high- 
handed prerogative from without, or its 
character, as an instrument of freedom 
and civilization, sadly compromised by 
faction or corruption from within. 

When Madame de Staél was expatiating 
to the Emperor Alexander on the good 
fortune of Russia in possessing such a 
ruler, he replied, “Alas, Madame, I am 
nothing but a happy accident.” Can the 
British Parliament, looking either to its 
origin, its constitution, or its growth, 
be honestly described as anything else ? 
Where are the marks of contrivance or de- 
sign, of unity of plan, of calculated har- 


* A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote, Compiled 
JSrom Authentic Sources. By G. H. Jennings and W. 
§. Johnstone. London, Paris, and New York, 1872, 
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mony of parts? Which of the three 
branches of the legislature at its creation 
or inception held, or was intended to hold, 
the same relative rank which it holds 
now? Mr. Butler relates in his “ Remin- 
iscences,” that Moreton, Chief Justice of 
Chester, happened to say in the House, 
“ King, Lords, and Commons, or (looking 
at the first Pitt) as that right honourable 
member would term them, Commons, 
Lords, and King.” Pitt called him to 
order, and desired the words to be taken 
down. They were written down by the 
clerk. “Bring them to me,’’ said Pitt, in 
his loftiest tone. By this time Moreton 
was frightened out of his senses. “ Sir,’ 
he stammered out, addressing the Speaker, 
“Tam sorry to have given any offence to 
the right honourable member or to the 
House. I meantnothing. King, Lords, and 
Commons — Lords, King, and Commons — 
Commons Lords, and King: tria juncta in 
uno. I meant nothing; indeed, I meant 
nothing.” Pitt rose : “I don’t wish to push 
the matter further. The moment a man 
acknowledges his error, he ceases to be 
guilty. I have a great regard for the 
honourable member, and as an instance of 
that regard, I give him this advice: when- 
ever he means nothing I recommend him 
to say nothing.” 

This incident is related in illustration 
of Pitt’s ascendency, which must have 
been absolutely overwhelming if he could 
bully an eminent lawyer into a craven 
apology for words which, by no great lati- 
tude of interpretation, might be proved 
historically true. Again and again has 
the order of precedence been practically 
reversed. The very shifting of places 
which he blurted out in his confusion has — 
occurred. It was Lords, King, and Com- 
mons frequently, if not normally, under 
the Plantagenets. King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, under the Tudors: Commons, Lords, 
and King, during the Great Rebellion. 
Where the varying arrangement fails, is in 
not conveying an accurate impression of 
the contrast presented by the Commons as 
they started and as they stand. The ob- 
scure and unhonoured state from which 
they emerged recalls “the dirt and sea- 
weed whence proud Venice rose.” The 
burgesses were summoned solely to vote 
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subsidies. The right of representation 
was regarded as an oppressive burthen 
from which the smaller boroughs fre- 
quently petitioned to be freed. The 
Commons dared not initiate any measure 
of legislation: too happy to procure the 
redress of their grievances by tacking a 
humble prayer or a halting hesitating con- 
dition to a money bill. They prostrated 
themselves like slaves before the Crown. 
They crouched like menials, and bent un- 
covered, like vassals owing suit and ser- 
vice, before the Lords. They received 
wages from their constituents: like other 
paid agents, they were bound to abide by 
their instructions; and it would have puz- 
zled Burke to confirm the proposition by 
authority when he told the electors of 
Bristol that a member of the British Par- 
liament was not a delegate. 

All readers of Hume will remember the 
story of Henry VIII. sending for Edward 
Montague, a member who was supposed to 
have considerable infuence, and thus apos- 
trophizing him: “ Ha! man! will they not 
suffer my bill to pass?” and,‘laying his 
hand on Montague’s head, then on his 
knees, “ Get my bill passed by to-morrow, 
or else to-morrow this head of yours shall 
be off.” The Bill was passed on the mor- 
row. Tocomplete the humiliation of the 
Commons, the Cardinal Minister treated 
them with no thore respect than his 
master. 


In full blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 
Law in his voice and fortune in his hand.”’ 


It was in this plenitude of pride and 
power in which the satirist has painted 
him, that Wolsey, fearing lest a subsidy 
of extraordinary amount (800,000/.) might 
not pass smoothly, announced his inten- 
tion to be present when it was brought 
forward, He came in state, and delivered 
a solemn oration setting forth that less 
than the sum demanded would not answer 
the prince’s occasions; and then looked 
round for a reply. “Getting none, he re- 
quired answer of Mr. Speaker (Sir Thomas 
More), who first reverently on his knees 
excusing the silence of the House, abashed 
at the presence of so noble a personage, 
able to amaze the wisest and best learned 
in a realm, and then, by many probable 
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arguments, proving that for them to make 
answer was neither expedient nor agtee- 
able with the ancient liberty of the 
House; in conclusion for himself showed 
that though they had all with their voices 
trusted him, yet except every one of them 
could put into his own head their several 
wits, he alone in so weighty a matter was 
unmeet to make his grace answer.” * 

The Cardinal, angry and mystified, as 
he well might be, suddenly arose and de- 
parted. The next time More waited on 
him at Whitehall, he said: “1 wish to God, 
Mr. More, you had been at Rome when I 
made you Speaker.” “Your Grace not of- 
fended, so would I too, my Lord,” replied 
Sir Thomas, “for then should I have seen 
the place I long have desired to visit.’ 
The subserviency of the Third Estate is 
rendered more glaring by the means 
which More’s ready wit suggested for ex- 
tricating them from the dilemma. 

Queen Elizabeth expressly prohibited 
Parliament from meddling with State mat- 
ters or ecclesiastical causes, and she sent 
members to prison who dared to trans- 
gress her imperial edict in these particu- 
lars. When James commanded a confer- 
ence between the House of Commons and 
the Judges, he commanded it (to use 
his own words), “as an absolute king,” 
from whom all their privileges have been 
derived. He stuck to this pretension, 
which was rather evaded than contested; 
never called together his faithful Commons 
except when he wanted money ; and never 
met them without quarrelling with them. 
His sense of their growing importance, 
however, was betrayed in 1620 by his pet- 
tish exclamation when the deputation of 
twelve waited on him at Newmarket to 
present the declaration against monopo- 
lies: “Chairs! chairs! here be twal 
kynges comin.” And again, by his apos- 
trophe to the restive horse : “ The de’ili my 
saul, sirrah, an you be not quiet, I’se send 
you to the five hundred kings in the House 
of Commons; they’ll quickly tame you.” 
When the Prince (Charles I.) and Buck- 
ingham were promoting the impeachment 
of the Earl of Middlesex, the canny old 
king told his son that “he would live ta 


* Roper’s “ Life of Sir Thomas More,” 




















ITS HISTORY AND ELOQUENCE. 
have his bellyfull of Parliamentary im-' 


peachments.” 

During the Reform Bill agitation of 
1831, an enthusiastically loyal orator at 
Nottingham called on the lieges to rally 
round their sovereign “like the barons at 
Runnymede.” This style of rallying was 
discontinued after the wars of the Roses, 
which made sad havoc amongst the peer- 
age. Only twenty-nine temporal peers 
were summoned to the first Parliament of 
Henry VII. They numbered fifty-nine at 
the death of Elizabeth, 139 the year after 
the Restoration, 168 at the death of Queen 
Anne, exclusive of the 16 representative 
peers of Scotland, 174 at the accession of 
George III. In the first ten years of his 
reign forty-two peers were created, or 
raised to a higher order in the peerage. 
Lord North created or promoted about 
thirty. In 1801, when Mr. Pitt temporari- 
ly left office, he had created or promoted 
140 British peers.* The House of Lords 
now consists of nearly five hundred mem- 
bers, including the episcopal bench and 
the representative peers; yet the augmen- 
tation has hardly kept pace with the in- 
crease of wealth and population. 

The silken barons, who replaced the iron 
barons, were, most of them, the creatures 
of the Crown, and the House of Lords 
could hardly be said to possess an inde- 
pendent existence or will of its own till 
after the Great Rebellion. When it be- 
gan to play a leading part in Government 
and legislation, its leaning towards the 
Crown was influenced by the frequent at- 
tendance of the King at its sittings. 
Charles the Second used to say they were 
as good as a comedy. They lost their 
comic character towards the conclusion of 
the reign, but the King was present dur- 
ing the whole debate on the Exclusion 
Bill, which was prolonged till eleven at 
night, Subsequently to the Revolution, 
the attendance of the Sovereign as a lis- 
tener would have been deemed unconsti- 
tutional, and the custom has consequently 
fallen into disuse. 

The conflicts between the two Houses, 
with their comparative weight and influ- 


* “Treatise upon the Law, Privileges, &c. of Par- 
Hament.” By Sir T. Erskine May. 
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ence at different epochs, are replete with 
dramatic situations and details. Take, 
for example, the conflict in 1700, when the 
Commons brought in a Bill for annulling 
royal grants of forfeited property and 
sought to force it intact through the Lords 
by coupling it with a money Bill. The 
Lords passed amendments: the Commons 
rejected them: the Lords passed them a 
second time, and a second time received 
the Bill back again with a threatening in- 
timation that it must pass. In every 
conflict of this kind the final appeal must 
be to the people, and the boldest champi- 
ons of the peerage felt that they had no 
alternative but to give way. It is worthy 
of remark that the hero of Blenheim then 
acted the part so frequently acted in our 
time by the hero of Waterloo. The Duke 
of Marlborough counselled concession as 
the less of two evils. Better pass a bad 
Bill than provoke another revolution or 
civil war. This is substantially the same 
argument by which the Duke of Welling- 
ton persuaded the Lords to pass the Re- 
form Bill, the same by wkich he satisfied 
himself that he was bound to support the 
Bill for the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
He told a Protectionist Peer, who ex- 
pressed a bad opinion of it, “ Bad opinion 
of the Bill, my Lord! You can’t havea 
worse opinion of it than I have, but it was 
recommended from the throne; it was 
passed by the Commons by a large majori- 
ty, and we must all vote for it. The 
Queen’s Government must be supported.” 

Has not this (the great Duke’s favour- 
ite) doctrine been carried farther than he 
intended or could have wished? The 
Queen’s Government — meaning govern- 
ment as involving law and order — must 
be supported; but not any particular gov- 
ernment or ministry, nor any particular 
policy in which their official existence may 
be wrapped up. Sound well-considered 
legislation is an impossibility, if all honest 
judgment is to be waived in deference to 
a so-called public opinion, which we are to 
take on trust, forgetting that it is we our- 
selves who, by falling in with it whilst we 
dissent from it, give it weight. Let no 
man, either Peer or Commoner, support 
or vote for what he deems a bad Bill or 
measure. We shall then, at all events, be 
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able to ascertain what is the real state of 
public opinion: we shall then have some- 
thing firm and trustworthy to proceed 
upon, and the constitution will work bet- 
ter than if, whenever the political horizon 
is troubled or clouded, we are content to 
sacrifice our convictions to expediency. 

By a strange perversity of fortune, ac- 
cording to Lord Russell, the Duke of Well- 
ington was the unconscious instrument of 
bringing about that increase of popnlar 
power which has proved so detrimental to 
the legitimate influence of the hereditary 
assembly. “When at the meeting of Par- 
liament, November 3rd, 1830, the Duke of 
Wellington declared that the constitution 
of the House of Commons was perfect, 
and that the wit of man could not a priori 
have devised anything so good, the gen- 
eral feeling was one of dismay. The House 
of Lords, usually so calm, showed signs of 
amazement and perturbation. The Duke 
=e to one of his colleagues, ‘ What 
can I have said which seems to make so 
great a disturbance?’ ‘You have an- 
nounced the fall of your Government, that 
is all,’ replied his more clear-sighted col- 
league.” * 

he Duke had taken his line deliberate- 
ly before this Parliament met, and knew 
very wel) what he was saying. Moreover, 
it was the discontented Tories (who 
agreed with him about the constitution of 
the House of Commons) that turned the 
scale. But the fall of the Duke’s Govern- 
ment cleared the way for the authors of 
the Reform Bill, and the Reform Bill de- 
stroyed that balance of power between the 
two branches of the Legislature which so 
largely contributed to their harmonious 
action and joint efficiency. It did so by 
severing the strongest of the connecting 
links between the two Houses, and by en- 
abling the House of Commons to speak in 
the name of the people, which prior to 
1832 would have been an idle pretension. 
A list was given in “ Notes and Queries” 
of fifty members in 1859, who, so far as 
could be ascertained, were the direct lineal 
descendants of those who sat in the Long 
Parliament of 1640. Lord Stanhope, after 
enumerating thirty-five instances, remarks : 
“These hereditary seats, combining in 
some degree the permanence of peerage 
with the popularity of elections — these 


* “Earl Russell —Introduction to Speeches.” 
The Duke had already taken hia line when he gave 
the forfeited franchise to East Retford In the di- 
vision on the Civil List (November, 1880), which 
caused the Duke’s resignation, thirty Tories, headed 
by Mr. Bankes and Sir Charles Wetheral, voted in 

@ majority which consisted of twenty-nine, 
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bulwarks against any sudden and over- 
whelming tide of popular delusion — ap- 
pear to me to have been one of the main 
causes of the good working of our ancient 
constitution, and still more of its long du- 
ration.” He also expatiates with well- 
founded enthusiasm on the number of 
eminent statesmen who owed to the 
smaller boroughs, now  disfranchised, 
either their introduction into public life 
or their refuge during some part of it.* 
But the essential element of a popular 
assembly was proportionally diminished, 
and it was no Radical Reformer of our day, 
but Mr. Pitt, speaking in 1783, who said: 
“This House is not the representative of 
the people of Great Britain; it is the rep- 
resentative of nominal boroughs, of ruined 
and exterminated towns, of noble families, 
of wealthy individuals, of foreign poten- 
tates.” 

One of these foreign tentates, the 
Nabob of Arcot, had eight nominees in 
the House. A well-known story authen- 
ticates the fact of a noble family having 
seven: a Whig Earl had as many when 
(in 1839) he patriotically bartered his 
boroughs for a Marquisate, to be followed 
by a Dukedom.t he counties, says Mr. 

sey, were in the hands of the great 
landowners, who mostly settled the repre- 
sentation by previous concert. hen 
they could not agree, or when there was a 
rivalry between two great families, the 
contest, which in former ages would have 
been decided in the field, was fought at the 
hustings; and at least as many ancient 
houses have been ruined in modern times 
by these conflicts as were fornierly de- 
stroyed by private war. He adds that the 
great fend between the houses of Las- 
celles and Wentworth, when they disputed 
the county of York for fourteen days, cost 
one hundred thousand pounds.f{ It cost 
more than treble that sum. Wellesly 
Pole spent eighty thousand pounds in con- 
testing Wilts, of which four thousand 
pounds went in ribbons. 

Unfortunately, the inherent corruption 
or perversity of poor human nature is such, 
that it has proved as difficult to convince 
the people at large of the wickedness of 
selling votes as of killing a pheasant or a 
hare. In some of the largest constituen- 


* “ History of pagent, from the Peace of 
Utrecht,” &c., vol. ic - 1, 

t‘‘The Duke of Norfolk had eleven members; 
Lord Lonsdale nine; Lord Darlington seven; the 
Duke of Rutland, the Marquis of Buckingham, and 
Lord Carrington six each.””— May. Three of these 
numbers include county members. 

t “« History of England during the Reign of George 
IJI.,” vol i. chap. 9. 7 
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cies (Liverpool, for one), at the last gen- 
eral election, independent electors might 
have been bought by the hundred at five 
shillings a head. In one of his powerful 
oo against Parliamentary Reform, 

r. Lowe, after reading a list of sums al- 
lowed as legitimate expenses (ranging 
from eight thousand pounds up to twenty- 
seven thousand), said: “Now, I ask the 
House how it is possible that the institu- 
tions of this country can endure, if this 
kind of thing is to go on and increase?” 
We do not see how this kind of thing is to 
be stopped by legislation. The only ho 
is that it may be checked and die out, like 
another kind of thing which grew out of 
it. When, towards the commencement of 
the last century, Henley, member for 
Southampton, was called to account by 
his constituents for voting against their 
interests for the promotion of his own, he 
replied, “I bought you, and, by G—d, I 
will sell you.” This was the practice if 
not the language, of his time. Mr. Mas- 
sey has found no trace of the practice after 
the Grenville Administration. Up to that 
period, he says, money was received and 
expected by members from the Minister 
whose measure they supported, apparently 
without any consciousness of infamy, very 
much in the same manner as the voters in 
certain boroughs receive head-money from 
the candidate as a matter of right and 
custom. There is a letter in the Grenville 
Correspondence showing that the practice 
extended to the Peers : — 


“ London, November 26, 1763. 
_ * Honouted Sir, —I am very much obliged 
to you for that freedom of converse yon this 
morning indulged me in, which I prize more 
than the lucrative advantage I then received. 
To show the sincerity of my words, (pardon, sir, 
the, perhaps, over-niceness of my disposition) 
I return endorsed the bill for 3007. you favoured 
me with, as good manners would not permit my 

refusal of it when tendered by you. 

** Your most obliged and most obedient ser- 

vant, Say and Sez. 


** As a free horse wants no spur, so I stand in 
need of no inducement or douceur to lend my 
small assistance to the King or his friends in the 
present administration.” 


Fancy: the state of morals when good 
manners would not permit the direct oral 
refusal of a bribe. arallel story is told 
by Dr. King. Sir Robert Walpo e, meet- 
ing a member of the — in the 
Court of Requests, took him aside and of- 
fered him a bank bill of 2000/., which he 

ut into his hands, for his vote. The mem- 

r replied: “ Sir Robert, you have lately 
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served some of my particular friends; and 
when my wife was last at Court, the King 
was very gracious to her, which must have 
happened at your instance. I. should 
therefore think myself very ungrateful 
— the bank-note into his pocket) if 

were to refuse the favour you are now 
pleased to ask me.” The difference in 
amount may possibly account for the dif- 
ference of conduct in the commoner and 
the peer. 

The arrangement for the management 
of the House of Commons in 1754 between 
the Duke of Newcastle and Fox, having 
been broken off, the Duke conferred the 
leadership on Sir Thomas Robinson, the 
Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, whose 
qualifications may be guessed from the 
remark of Pitt on hearing of the nomina- 
tion: “Sir Thomas Robinson lead us! 
The Duke might as well send his jack-boot 
to lead us.” Nothing more strongly il- 
lustrates the altered position and charac- 
ter of the House than the immeasurably 
enhanced importance of the leadership. 
The conversation at “The Grove” hap- 
_ to turn on a probable change of 

inistry, “Don’t trouble yourself about 
the Prime Minister,’ exclaimed the late 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis; “you ma 
always find one amongst the Peers: tell 
me who is to lead the House of Commons.” 
Tell us who is to lead on either side in the 
contingency of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli being superseded or displaced. 
There arose no such difficulty in 1754. 
Thanks to the ducal distribution of the 
secret service money and the patronage, 
the equivalent to the jack-boot got smooth- 
ly through a session, and was prepared to 
try another when a European war com- 
pelled the avowal of his helplessness. A 
fresh negotiation was opened with Fox, 
and ended in the junction made famous 
by the comparison to the junction of the 
Rhone and the Saone. “ At Lyons,” said 
Pitt, “I was taken to see the place where 
the two rivers meet: the one gentle, fee- 
ble, languid and, though languid, yet of 
no depth; the other a boisterous and 
impetuous torrent, but different as they 
are, they meet at last.” 

From the accession of the House of 
Hanover till within living memory, the 
two Houses hardly ever differed about 
public matters, because they had the 
same objects in view, and were subject to 
the same influences. The course taken by 
the House of Lords in 1783, when they 
threw out the India Bill, can hardly be 
considered an exception, for this was done 
by the express desire of the King ; and the 
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House of Commons which had passed the 
Bill was immediately dissolved and re- 
placed by one that agreed with his Majes- 
ty. But these august assemblies some- 
times quarrelled about minor matters, and 
on one occasion they proceeded to such 
extremities in the interchange of rude and 
coarse language, as to make it a subject of 
mutual congratulation that their proceed- 
ings were then conducted with closed 
doors. The scene on December 11, 1770, 
when the Commons were turned out of 
the House of Lords with the rest of the 
. a was thus described by Colonel 
arré : ° 


**T also was a witness of the scene; and never 
shall I forget it. I was listening to a noble 
duke, who was speaking upon the important 
subject of Gibraltar and Minorca. I am not 
aware that he was in ion of any secret. 
If he was, he certainly did not disclose it. Sud- 
denly the whole scene became changed. I could 
not suppose that a single peer remained in the 
House, It seemed as if the mob had broke in: 
and they certainly acted in a very extraordinary 
manner, One of the heads of this mob — for 
there were two— was a Scotchman. I heard 
him call out several times ‘Clear the Hoose ! 
Clear the Hoose!’ The face of the other was 
hardly human; for he had contrived to put on 
a nose of an enormous size, that disfigured him 
completely, and his eyes started out of his head 
in so frightful a way, that he seemed to be un- 
dergoing the operation of being strangled. It 
was altogether the most violent mob I ever be- 
held. You would imagine that these leaders 
would have continued so throughout. But no! 
at the latter end of the day, these two men took 
their places as doorkeepers, and executed the 
office with as much exactness, as if it had been 
@ well-regulated assembly.”’ 


Sir Gilbert Elliot replied: — 


** Personal allusions, though occasionally met 
with in books, are not frequent in the debates of 
this House. In the ‘Spectator’ we have an 
account of a club, to which the length of a 
man’s nose gave him a claim to admittance; 
and a whole volume of ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ is 
devoted to the same distorted feature. The 
noses of the two lords alluded to certainly hap- 
pen to be remarkably prominent.’’ 


The two lords were the Earls of March- 
mont and Denbigh. 

Two years afterwards, in 1772, Burke 
complained to the House that he had been 
kept three hours waiting at the door of 
the Lords with a Bill sent up from the 
Commons. The Commons were so indig- 
nant that, the next time a Bill was brought 
down from the Lords, it was rejected by 
a unanimous vote. The Speaker then 
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tossed it across the table on the floor, and 
a number of members rushed forward and 
kicked it out of the House. 

The constitutional mode of dealing with 
a refractory House of Commons is by dis- 
solution. When the House of Lords as- 
serts its independence, the only mode of 
co:upelling its co-operation with the other 
branches of the Legislature is by the crea- 
tion of new peers; as in 1712, when Ox- 
ford and Bolingbroke gazetted twelve in 
one day; when, on their taking their seats 
Wharton inquired if they were to vote 
(like a jury) by their foreman; and Bo- 
ingbroke, on hearing that they had carried 
the question by a majority of one, ex- 
claimed: “If those twelve had not been 
enough, we would have given them an- 
other dozen.” This isthe solitaryinstance | 
of a creation in mass to carry a measure: 
the purpose has been commonly effected 
by a threat, which has gradually become 
nugatory and impracticable; the Conser- 
vative majority in the Upper House being 
now roughly estimated at more than 
seventy. The only available mode, in the 
contingency of a decided split between the 
two Honses, would be an appeal to the 
country by a dissolution upon an implied 
understanding that the Lords would be 
guided by the result. As regards votes of 
censure, a vote by the Upper House might 
be neutralized by the vote of the Lower; 
as plainly intimated, with questionable 

rudence, by the Duke of Argyll and the 
Bord Chancellor, in the debate on the ap- 
pointment of Sir Robert Collier. “This 
(said the Lord Chancellor) is as clearly a 
arty manceuvre as ever came before Par- 
iament.” .... “But, my Lords, I tell 
you plainly I will hold my ground. _ I will 
not quail till my profession tell me I ought 
or, at all events, till the House of Com- 
mons shall censure me for what I have 
done.” More than one embarrassing 
collision has been averted by the grace- 
ful and judicious leadership of Lord Gran- 
ville. 

The true cause of the declining authori- 
ty of the hereditary assembly is what we 
have indicated —the increasing import- 
ance and authority of the Commons. It 
cannot be attributed to any falling off in 

rsonal qualifications, in dignity, patriot- 
ism, or ability. “When (says Lord Rus- 
sell a — question arises which requires 
a display of more than ordinary knowl- 
edge of history, more accurate learning, 
more constitutional lore, and more practi- 
cal wisdom than is to be found in the de- 
bates of Parliament, I know not where 














ITS HISTORY AND ELOQUENCE. 


. * the general debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

The logic and the wisdom and the wit,’ 
are to be found in greater perfection than 
among the prelates on the episcopal bench, 
the peers of three centuries of nobility, 
and the recent occupants of the woolsack.” 

It may be doubted whether the peers of 
three centuries of nobility, a small minori- 
ty, are endowed, in proportion to their 
pedigrees, with the logic, the wisdom, or 
the wit, although this limit includes the 
house of Russell, ennobled in 1539. Peers 
of meaner blood are quite ona par with 
them in this respect. Nor should it be for- 

otten how many of those who reflect, or 
Laie reflected, most honour on their House, 
received their training, their baptism of 
debate, in the House of Commons, and 
left that assembly with foreboding or re- 
gret. “ When I have turned out Walpole,” 
said Pulteney, “I will retire into that hos- 
pital for invalids, the House of Lords.” 
On entering it as Earl of Bath, he was 
thus addressed by his old adversary, who 
had recently become Earl of Orford: “My 
Lord Bath, you and I are now two as in- 
significant men as any in England.” When 
(in 1766) the citizens of London learned 
that the great commoner was to be First 
Minister, they were in transports of joy, 
and prepared for a general illumination. 
The lamps had actually been placed round 
the Monument, when the “ Gazette” an- 
nounced that he had become an Earl. The 
lamps were taken down. The contemplat- 
ed entertainments were countermanded, 
and (according to Macaulay) the clamour 
against him appears to have had a serious 
effect on the foreign relations of the coun- 
try. “The name of Pitt had been a 
charmed name. Our envoys tried in vain 
to conjure with the name of Chatham.” 
Brougham in the Lords, after three or four 
exciting years, was like Samson with his 
hair cut. There is a letter from Charles 
Fox to the first Earl Grey, earnestly eon- 
doling with him on the acceptance of a 
peerage by his father ; and who would not 
condole with a man of energy, laudable 
ambition, capacity, and debating power, 
like Lord Salisbury, on his being excluded 
in the prime of life from the arena in 
which all the decisive battles of the Con- 
stitution must be fought? 

We regard the House of Lords as a 
main pillar of the social edifice; but one 
of the finest and deepest of living writers 
and thinkers has plausibly maintained that 
the peerage would gain instead of losing 
by a fusion; that the eminent members 
would exercise more influence in the long 
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run by (so to speak) leavening the popular 
a than they can ever hope to exer- 
cise in their hereditary one.* 

Forms long outlive realities. The Stand- 
ing Order of the Lords for the regulation 
= Conferences between the Houses runs 
thus: — 


‘*The place of our meeting with the Lower 
House upon conference is usually the Painted 
Chamber, where they are commonly before we 
come, and expect our leisure. We are to come 
thither in a whole body, and not some lords 
scattering before the rest, which both takes from 
the gravity of the lords, and besides may hin- 
der the lords from taking their proper places. 
We are to sit there, and be covered; but they 
are at nc committee or conference ever either to 
be covered or sit down in our presence, unless it 
be some infirm person, and that by connivance 
in a corner out of sight, to sit, but not to be 
covered.” 


The “Personal Anecdotes,” comprising 
three-fourths of the book before us, are’ 
arranged alphabetically and biographical- 
ly; beginning Addington, Addison, Ag- 
new, &c., and ending Wilberforce, Wilkes, 
Windham. This arrangement is fatal to 
generalization of any kind. Epochs and 
subjects are thrown together without co- 
herence or analogy, and a confused mass 
of desultory impressions is the result. 
To utilize the materials, we must classify 
them: and, adding to them what we have 
procured from other sources, we will en- 
deavor to illustrate a few more of the dis- 
tinctive features of the British Parliament. 

Prominent amongst them must be ranked 
the proneness to be swayed by eloquence, 
and the abundant supply of it, of the best 
quality, at all times. In England, the ora- 
torical ages, instead of being separated by 
long intervals, like the literary ages, follow 
in unbroken succession. To the going and 
coming man we may again and again apply 
the noble imagery of Burke: —“ Even 
then before this splendid orb was entirely 


* “ England and the ja By Lord Lytton, 
The noble author, who delivered more than one fine 
and effective speech in the House of Commons has 
never addressed. the Lords. Lord Macaulay, also, 
never spoke as a peer. Yet caoey the House of 
Lords offers the most congenial audience for speak- 
ers who shine by intellectual richness and brilliancy, 
and owe little or nothing to the exciting current of 
debate. It is unfortunate that a tacit convention or 
understanding excludes the episcopal bench from 
secular topics of debate; for it is rich in eloquence 
of a high order. The late Lord Fitzwilliam, meet- 
ing the Bishop of Oxford (now Winchester) soon 
after his celebrated speech on the Corn Laws, told 
him that such a display of episcopal eloquence in 
the House of Lords was altogether contrary to rule. 
The Bishop of Winchester is a born orator,.and de- 
serves so much the more credit for his abstinence. 
The Bishop of Peterborough has more than once 
laid hii open to a similar reproof. 
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set, and while the western horizon was in 
a blaze with his descending glory, on the 
opposite quarter of the heavens arose 
another luminary, and, for the, time, be- 
came lord of the ascendant.” Whenever 
speaking was possible, there were able, 
forcible, and fine speakers: although the 
fame of many has been preserved only by 
description or tradition, no rational doubt 
can be entertained of their excellence. | 
Ben Jonson writes thus of Bacon : — 


‘*There happened in my time one noble 
er who was full of gravity in his speaking. 
is language, when he could spare or pass by a 
jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever spoke | 
more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he 
uttered. No member of his speech but consisted 
of his own graces, His hearers could not cough 
or look aside from him without loss. He com- 
manded where he spoke, and had his judges an- 
gry and pleased at his devotion, No man had 
their affections more in his power. The fear of 
every man that heard him was lest he should 
made an end.”’ 


Clarendon's pages teem with proof that 
the period included in his history was 
marked by debating ability of the highest 
order. The occasion was grand: Pym, 
Hampden, Hollis, Digby, Capel, Hyde, 
Falkland, rose to it. Strafford’s defence is 
a model of dignified pathos, and the chaste- 
ness of his imagery (that of the buoy, for 
example) is no less admirable than its fe- 
licitous application. The Royal Martyr 
spoke with ease, force, and simplicity. 

The oratorical claims of the Restoration 
cycle are amply sustained by Shaftesbury 
and Halifax. At the meeting of the Con- 
vention in 1688, we hear of Sir Thomas 
Littleton, “gifted with a vehement and 
piercing logic, which had often, when, after 
a long sitting, the candles had been light- 
ed, roused the languishing House, and de- 
cided the event of the debate.’ There, 
too, was William Sacheverell, an orator 
whose great parliamentary abilities were 
many years later a favourite theme of old 
men who lived to see the conflicts of Wal- 
pole and Pulteney. There too were other 
veterans, but all were speedily to be 
thrown into the shade by two young 
Whigs, who, on this momentous day, too 
their seats for the first time, — Charles 
Montague and John Somers.* 

The palm of eloquence in the next gen- 
eration is, by universal consent, awarded 
to Bolingbroke, of whom not one spoken 
sentence has been preserved He had 





* Macaulay’s “‘ History,” chap. x. 
t The tion of his eloquence is confirmed by 
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many contemporaries only just second to 
him in the same walk: Atterbury, Bishop 
of Rochester, for one; the same. who, on 
the death of Queen Anne, offered to head 
a troop of horse in his lawn sleeves, and 
proclaim James III. at Charing Cross. In 
the debate on the Occasional Conformity 
and Schism Bills in the House of Lords, in 
December, 1718, they were very warmly 
opposed by Atterbury, who said, “he had 
prophesied last winter this bill would be 
attempted in the present session, and he 
was sorry to find he had proved a true 
prophet.” Lord Coningsby, who always 
spoke in a passion, rose immediately after 
the bishop, and remarked, that “one of 
the right reverends had set himself forth 
as a prophet; but, for his part, he did not 
know what prophet to liken him to, unless 
to that famous prophet Balaam, who was 
reproved by his own ass.” The bishop, in 
reply: “Since the noble lord hath discov- 
ered in our manners such a similitude, I 
am well content to be compared to the 
gee Balaam; but, my lords, I am at a 
oss how to make out the other part of 
the parallel. I am sure that I have been 
reproved by nobody but his lordship.” 

e famous Lord Peterborough was as 
ready for an encounter in the senate as in 
the field. Speaking in opposition to the 
Septennial Bill in 1716 he said “that if 
this present Parliament continued beyond 
the time for which they were chosen, he 
knew not how to express the manner of 
their existence, unless, begging leave of 
that venerable bench (turning to the bish- 
ops) they had recourse to the distinction 
used in the Athanasian Creed; for they 
would be neither. made nor created, but 
we. 

After Bolingbroke, or rather after his 
sudden fall which he survived for thirty- 
seven years, we arrive at Walpole and the 
phalanx of assailants he had provoked, as 
if for the express purpose of encountering 
them single-handed and taking all their 
points upon his shield. During the first 
fourteen years of his administration the 
most formidable was Pulteney, whom 
Macaulay calls the greatest leader of Op- 
position that the House of Commons had 
ever seen. Once, in answering a charge, 
van laid his hand upon bis bovent, and 
said : — 


his writings. “Lord Bolingbroke’s productions, 
with all their defects in ment, method, and pre- 
cision, contain a force and energy which our orators 
rarely aim at, though it is evident that such an ele- 
vated style has much better in an orator, and 
is assured of more —— and astonishing success.” 
(Hume, Essay on Eloquence.) 
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** Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpm.”’ 


Pulteney objected that his Latin was as 
faulty as his argument, the correct reading 
being null@ pallescere culpd. A bet of a 
guinea was proposed and accepted. A 
“ Horace” was sent for on the instant: 
Pulteney eevee right, and holding up the 
guinea, which Walpole had thrown across 
the table, exclaimed, “It is the only money 
I have received from the Treasury for 
many years, and it shall be the last.” 
The identical guinea is now jin the Medal 
Room of the British Museum, with a mem- 
orandum in the handwriting of Pulteney 
recording the incident, with this addition 
to the common version : “I told him (Wal- 
veh could take the money without any 
lush on my side, but believed it was the 
only money he ever gave in the House 
where the giver and the receiver ought 
not both equally to blush.” 

When Walpole first spoke in the House 
his manner was ungraceful, he paused for 
want of words, and could only stutter and 
stammer. “ What future promise (it was 
asked) was there in that sturdy, bull-necked, 
red-faced young member for Castle Rising, 
who looked like the son of a small farmer, 
and seemed by his gait as though he ha 
been brought up to follow the plough?” 
This was in 1701. Speaking of occur- 
rences in 1713, Bishop Newton relates that, 
when Steele was to be expelled the House 
of Commons, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Pulteney, 
and Mr. Addison, were commissioned to 
goto him, by the noblemen and members 
of the Kit Kat Club, with the positive order 
and determination that Steele should not 
make his own speech, but Addison should 
make it for him, and he should recite it from 
the other’s writing, without any insertion 
or addition of hisown. “ Addison thought 
this a hard injunction, and said, that he 
must be like a school-boy, and desire the 
gentlemen to give hima little sense. Wal- 
pole said that it was impossible to speak a 
speech in cold blood; but being pressed, 
he said he would try, and immediately 
spoke a very good speech of what he 
thought proper for Steele to say on the oc- 
casion; and the next day in the House 
made another speech as good, or better, 
on the same subject; but so totally dif- 
ferent from the former, that there was 
scarce a single argument or thought the 
same.” 

Walpole’s powers were displayed to ad- 
vantage in the debate on the renewal of 
the Septennial Act in 1734;+ especially 


* Macknight’s “ Life of Bolingbroke.” 
t Sir John St. Aubyn, another speaker of note, 
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when replying to Sir William Wyndham, 
who had thought proper “to suppose a 
man devoid of all notions of virtue or hon- 
our, of no great family and of but mean 
fortune, raised to be chief minister of State 
by the concurrence of many whimsical 
events.” Walpole, “supposing” in his 
turn, made a bitter and telling attack on 
Sir William's friend, political ally and (it 
was more than suspected) prompter, Bol- 
ingbroke : — 


*¢ But now, sir, let me suppose, and the House 
being cleared, I am sure no person that hears 
me can come within the description of the per- 
son [ am to suppose — let us suppose in this, or 
some other unfortunate country, an anti-minis- 
ter, who thinks himself a person of so great and 
extensive parts, and of so many eminent quali- 
fications, that he looks upon himself as the only 
person in the kingdom capable to conduct the 
public affairs of the nation, and therefore chris- 
tening every other gentleman who has the hon- 
our to be employed in the administration by the 
name of blunderer : suppose this fine gentleman 
lucky enough to have gained over to his party 
some persons really of fine parts, of ancient fam- 
ilies, and of great fortunes, and others of des- 
perate views, arising from disappointed and 
malicious hearts: all these gentlemen, with re- 
spect to their political behaviour, moved by 
him, and by him solely : all they say either in 
private, or io publis, being only a repetition of 
the words he has put into their mouths, and a 
spitting out of that venom which he has infused 
into them: and yet we may suppose this leader 
not really liked by any, even of those who so 
blindly follow him, and hated by all the rest of 
mankind : we’ll suppose this anti-minister to be 
in a country where he really ought not to be, 
and where he could not have been, but by an 
effect of too much goodness and mercy; yet en- 
deavouring with all his might, and with all his 
art, to destroy the fountain from whence that 
mercy flowed.’” 

‘* Let us farther suppose this anti-minister to 
have travelled, and at every court where he was, 
thinking himself the greatest minister, and 
making it his trade to betray the secrets of every 
court where he had before been; void of all faith 
or honour, and betraying every master he had 
ever served. Sir, I could carry my suppositions 
a great deal farther; and, [ may say, yoo no 
person now in being; but if we can suppose 
such a one, can there be imagined a greater 
disgrace to human nature than such a wretch 
as this? ”’ 


It was in 1736, five years before the fall 
of Walpole, that the voice of the “ great 
commoner,” heard for the first time within 


said in this debate: “For this reason, short Parlia- 
ments have been less pomp y than long ones: they 
are observed, like streams of water, always to grow 
more impure the greater distance they run from the 


fountain h 





: 
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the walls of Parliament in which he had 
sat silent for a session, elicited the well- 
known remark of the great minister, “ We 
must muzzle that terrible cornet of horse.” 
He was rather unmuzzled than muzzled by 
being deprived of his cornetcy (in the 
Blues); for all members of either service 
(like the bishops within living memory) 
were gga ed bound to vote with the 
ministers. hen, in a preceding reign, 
several persons holding commissions from 
the Crown had gone out in a division 
against the Court, a Secretary of State, 
Lord Middleton, went down to the Bar to 
reproach them as they came in, and thus 
addressed a Captain Kendal, who was one 
of them: “Sir, have you not a troop of 
horse in his Majesty's service?” “ Yes, 
my Lord, but my brother died last night 
and has left me 700/. a year.” 

Pitt’s character was admirably drawn 
by Grattan, who says of his eloquence that 
it was an era in the senate: that it resem- 
bled sometimes the thunder, and some- 
times the music, of the spheres. Judged 
by its effects or according to the action-ac- 
tion-action theory, he must be deemed the 
greatest of English orators. No one ever 
came near him in the sway which he exer- 
cised over his audience, whilst the spell of 
his voice, his eye, his tones, his gestures, 
was upon them: as when he fixed upon 
Mr. Grenville the appellation of The 
Gentle Shepherd, or (as already men- 
tioned) struck terror into the Chief Justice 
of Chester. “It is related that once, in 
the House of Commons, he began a 
speech with the words, ‘Sugar, Mr. 
Speaker, ——’ and then, observing a 
smile to pervade the audience, he paused, 
looked fiercely around, and with a loud 
voice, rising in its notes and swelling into 
vehement anger, he pronounced again the 
word ‘Sugar!’ three times; and having 
thus quelled the House, and extinguishe 
every appearance of levity or laughter, 
turned round and disdainfully asked, ‘ Who 
will laugh at sugar now?’”* Several 
other instances are wellknown. It was his 
perfect acting that carried him through ; 
without it some of his most applauded 
bursts would have been failures. 


* Brougham’s “ Statesmen.” Boswell tells a story 
of Dr. Johnson’s exercising a similar power over a 
distinguished company at Mrs. Garrick’s who pre- 
sumed to smile at his saying that ‘the woman had 
a bottom of good sense.” ‘He glanced sternl 
round and called out in a strong tone, ‘ Where’s the 
merriment?’ Then collecting himself,‘and lookin 
awful, and as it were searching his mind fora sti 
more ludicrous word, he slowly pronounced, ‘I say 
the woman was fundamentally sensible,’ as if he had 
said, Hear this word, and laugh if you dare. We 
all sat composed as at a funeral” 


No one} 
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else could have hazarded the apostrophe to 
the tapestried figure of Lord Howard of 
Effingham, with its overstrained applica- 
tion to the argument : — 


**I invoke the genius of the Constitution. 
From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the 
immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns with 
indignation at the disgrace of his country. In 
vain did he defend the liberty, and establish the 
religion of Britain, against the tyranny of Rome, 
if these worse than Popish cruelties and inquis- . 
itorial practices are endured among us.” 


The crutch in his hands became an instru- 
ment of oratory, and he would have simi- 
larly idealized the dagger which Burke 
flung on the floor of the House, producing 
nothing but a smothered laugh and a joke 
from Sheridan: “The gentleman has 
brought us the knife, but where is the 
fork.” Chatham shone and impressed by 
boldness, vehemence, intensity, dignity, 
and grace. His imagination was not of 
the richest order. There is only one 
really fine and original image amongst the 
splendid fragments that have been pre- 
served of him: “ America, if she falls, will 
fall like the strong man; she will embrace 
the pillars of the State, and pull down the 
constitution along with her.” The very 
next sentence contains a commonplace and 
even coarse metaphor: “Is this your 
boasted peace — to sheath the sword, not 
in its scabbard, but in the bowels of your 
countrymen?” He relied as much as 
Danton on U’audace, as when he said, “I 
rejoice that America has resisted;” or 
(stronger still) “I hope some dreadful 
calamity will befall the country that will 
open the eyes of the King.” On being 
called to order, he went on, “ What I have 
spoken I have spoken conditionally, but 
I now retract the condition. Ispeak it 
absolutely, and I hope that some signal 
calamity will befall the country.” 

He bore down all by his intensity, by 
reiterating blow upon blow as on an anvil: 
“I say we must necessarily undo these 
violent oppressive Acts. They must be 
repealed. You willrepealthem. I pledge 
myself for it that you will in the end re- 

althem. I stake my reputation on it. 

will consent to be taken for an idiot if 
they are not finally repealed. Avoid, then, 
this humiliating, degrading necessity.” 

Two of his best speeches were fortunate- 
ly reported by Hugh Boyd, and one of 
these (Nov. 18, 1777) supplies examples 
of each description of excellence that dis- 
tinguished him. His grace and felicity of 
transition are displayed in the exor- 
dium : — 
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**I rise, my Lords, to declare my sentiments 
on this most solemn and serious subject. It has 
imposed a load upon my mind, which, I fear, 
nothing can remove; but which impels me to 
endeavour its alleviation, by a free and unre- 
served communication of my sentiments. 

*¢ In the first part of the address, I have the 
honour of heartily concurring with the noble 
Earl who moved it. No man feels sincerer joy 
than 1 do; none can offer more genuine congrat- 
ulations on every accession of strength to the 
Protestant succession : I therefore join in every 
congratulation on the birth of another princess, 
and the happy recovery of her Majesty. But 
I must stop here, my courtly complaisance will 
carry me no farther : I will not join in congrat- 
ulation on misfortune and disgrace: I cannot 
concur in a blind and servile address, which 
approves, and endeavours to sanctify, the mon- 
strous measures that have heaped disgrace and 
misfortune upon us — that have brought ruin to 
our doors. s, my Lords, is a perilous and 
tremendous moment! It is no time for adula- 
tion. The smoothness of flattery cannot now 
avail — cannot save us in this rugged and awful 
crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the throne 
in the language of truth. We must dispel the 
delusion and the darkness which envelope it; 
and display, in its full danger and true colours, 
the ruin that is brought to our doors, 

**You may swell every expense, and every 
effort, still more extravagantly; pile and accu- 
mulate every assistance you can buy or borrow; 
traffic and barter with every little German 
Prince, — your efforts are for ever vain and im- 
potent —doubly so from this merce aid on 
which you rely; for it irritates, to an incurable 
resentment, the minds of your enemies — to 
overrun them with the mercenary sons of rapine 
and plunder; devoting them and their posses- 
sions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty! If I 
were an American, as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed in my country, 





I never would lay down my arms never — 
never — never. 
**In a just and necessary war, to maintain 


the rights or honour of my country, I would 
strip the shirt from my back to support it. But 
in such a war as this, unjust in its principle, 
impracticable in its means, and ruinous in its 
consequences, I would not contribute a single 
effort, nor a single shilling. I do not call for 
vengeance on the heads of those who have been 
guilty; I only recommend to them to make their 
retreat; let them walk off; and let them make 
haste, or they may be assured that speedy and 
condign punishment will overtake them.”’ 


The simplicity of the language is no less 
remarkable than its strength. The swell 
and pomp are in the manner and _ the 
thought. He was wont to recommend the 
assiduous study of Barrow’s Sermons for 
style. ; 
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If a cultivated American were asked to 
name the greatest American orator, he 
would name Patrick Henry, whom Jeffer- 
son declared to be the greatest orator that 
ever lived.* If a cultivated Frenchman 
were asked to name the greatest French 
orator, he would name Mirabeau. The 
fame of both rests upon precisely the same 
foundation as that of Chatham, the tradi- 
tion of the electrical shocks which they 
produced on great occasions by the glow, 
the lightning flash, the intermittent splen- 
dour, the condensed vitality, of genius.” 
Grandeur and sublimity are heightened by 
vagueness of outline. A mountain, a cas- 
tle, or a line-of-battle ship, looms larger 
through the haze. It may be that Patrick 
Henry, Mirabeau, and Chatham, all three, 
stand better with posterity than they 
would stand had they been reported like 
the leading speakers of ourtime. Neither 
appears to have shone in a set speech. 
Chatham certainly did not. His elaborate 
panegyric on Wolfe has been declared the 
worst of his performances. He appears to 
have frequently acted on Sydney Smith’s 
maxim for conversation: to begin with 
plain talk and take your chance of some- 
thing rising out of it; or on that of Rous- 
seau for the composition of a love-letter ; 
to begin without knowing what you are 
going to say, and end without knowing 
what you have said. “I must sitstill,’’ he 
once said aside to Lord Shelburne, “ for, 
when once I am up, everything that is in 
my mind comes out.” 

This habit of giving the rein to his im- 
pulsiveness and diverging from the argu- 
ment at will, spoiled him for a debater; 
although it favoured the display of his un- 
equalled powers of ridicule, sarcasm, and 
invective, when provoked by an interrup- 
tion, an unguarded smile, or a gesture of 
dissent. His most telling replies were bit- 
ter personalities ; like the celebrated one 
= by Dr. Johnson) to old Hor- 
ace Walpole who had twitted him with his 
youth; or the terrible attack on his old 
rival, the first Lord Holland, who, in ref- 
erence to a comment on the ill-looks of a 
witness at the Bar, had said: “ it is unjust, 
ungenerous and unmanly tocensure a man 
for that signature which God had im- 
pressed — his countenance, and which 
therefore he could not by any means rem- 
edy or avoid.” Pitt started to his feet: 
“T agree from my heart with the observa- 
tion of my fellow-member: it is forcible, 


* For specimens of Patrick Henry’s style and 
manner, see the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for March, 
1841, art. “ American Orators and Statesmen.” 
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it is judicious, it is true. But there» are 
some (looking full at Fox) upon whose 
faces the hand of Heaven has so stamped 
the mark of wickedness that it were im- 
piety not to give it credit.” A reply of 
the higher pA more comprehensive kind, 
embracing the whole course of the discus- 
sion and all the bearings of the subject — 
like his son’s on the slave trade in April, 
1792 — was as much above or beyond his 
intellectual range as an epic poem or a 
history. 

Applying what a Roman critic said of 
Cicero and his times, Mr. Charles Butler 
(writing in 1824), hazards the opinion that 
no member of either House of the British 
Parliament will be ranked among the 
orators of this country, whom Lord North 
did not see or who did not see Lord North. 
Mr. Massey suggests that a contemporary 
of Lord North’s might perhaps have said 
the same of Sir Robert Walpole ; and we 
are far from clear that the saying would 
not hold equally good of Lord Palmerston. 
Let us come to particulars. Lord North 
saw or was seen by Lord Chatham and 
his son William Pitt, the first Lord Hol- 
land and Charles James Fox, Burke, Sher- 
idan, Murray (Lord Mansfield) Dunning, 
Barré, Charles Townshend. Sir Robert 
Walpole saw or was seen by Lord Chat- 
ham, the first Lord Holland, Pulteney, 
Bolingbroke, Sir William Wyndham, 
Yonge, Carteret, Chesterfield, Murray. 
Lord Palmerston saw or was seen by Wil- 
liam Pitt, Charles James Fox, Sheridan, 
Windham, Grattan, Plunkett, Tierney, 
Grey, Grenville, Canning, Peel, Brougham, 
Copley, Sheil, O’Connell, Derby, Russell, 
Ellenborough (Earl of), Wilberforce 

Bishop), Macaulay, Disraeli, Gladstone, 

obden, Bright, with many others whom 
the noble Lord would have been glad to 
hail as colleagues or proud to encounter in 
debate. But the line must be drawn 
somewhere ; and we wish it to be clearly 
understood that we are not here dealing 
with political opinions or principles, with 
consistency or inconsistency, with public 
policy or statesmanship. We are critics, 
mere critics, of oratory for the nonce; and 
the degree of excellence attained in elo- 

uence, in rhetorical skill, or in the use of 
the recognized weapons of parliamentary 
warfare, is the sole criterion of merit we 
shall apply. 

Oddly enough, the first reflection which 
a review of these three contrasted eras or 
groups forces upon us is that neither of 
the three central figures, neither Walpole, 
North, nor Palmerston, attained or re- 
tained his position by oratory. Sound 
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manly sense, broad views, a high estimate 
and thorough knowledge of their country 
and their countrymen, proud self-confi- 
dence, rectitude of purpose which more 
than half redeemed an inordinate love of 
ee and power, equally characterized 
Walpole and Palmerston, although the 
fixed aim of the one was national honour 
at the risk of war, and that of the other a 
peace-at-any-price prosperity. 

Like. Walpole, Lord Palmerston had all 
the speaking and debating ability that 
was needed for the practical uses of a min- 
ister — Par negotiis, neque supra. It is 
sufficient to refer to his speech on the Pa- 
cifico question; a speech which, embrac- 
ing the whole foreign policy of the coun- 
try, occupying four or five hours in the de- 
livery, and spoken without a pause or a 
note, must take rank amongst parliamen- 
tary masterpieces, although it hardly rose 
to what is popularly called eloquence. 
Even the peroration, containing a now cel- 
ebrated phrase, did not rise above the 
level of unimpassioned argument : — 


**T therefore fearlessly challenge the verdict 
which this House, as representing a political, 
commercial, and constitutional country, is to 
give on the question now before it; whether the 
a on which Her Majesty’s Government 

as been conducted, and the sense of duty which 
has led us to think ourselves bound to afford 
protection to our fellow subjects abroad, are 
proper and fitting guides for those who are 
charged with the government of England : an:l 
whether, as the Roman, in days of old, held 
himself free from indignity when he could say, 
Civis Romanus sum; 80 also a British subject, 
in whatever land he may be, shall feel confident 
that the watchful eye and the strong arm of 
England will protect him against iujustice and 
wrong.’’ * 


Lord Palmerston had humour of the 
genial. give-and-take kind, which, for a 
party leader, is often more serviceable 
than wit. He was told that Mr. Osborne, a 
popular speaker, whose dash and sparkle 
are relieved by good feeling and sayacity, 
regretted a personal conflict, which he had 
provoked. “Tell him,” said Lord Palmer- 
ston, “that I am not the least offended, 


* It was on the fourth night of the same debate 
(June 23, 1850) that Sir Alexander Cockburn (now 
Chief Justice of England) established a reputation 
for eloquence, which has gone on steadily increa-- 
ing, although the scene of its display, and conse- 
quently its character, have been changed. At the 
conclusion of his s ih —to use the words of Sir 
Robert Peel who followed him —“‘ one half of the 
Treasury benches were left empty, whilst honour- 
able members ran one after another, tu nbling over 
each other in their haste, to shake hands with the 
honourable and lea member.” His summing up 
in the Matlock Will Case at Guildhall is one aor gst 
many fine examples of his judicial eloquence. 
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the more particularly because I think I 
had the best of it.” 

Burke thus coarsely alluded to Lord 
North: “The noble Lord who spoke last, 
after extending his right leg a full yard 
before his left, and rolling his flaming eyes, 
and moving his ponderous frame, kes at 
length opened his mouth.” The noble 
Lord's figure was certainly ill fitted for 
oratorical effect, but by dint of tact, tem- 
per, and wit, he converted even his person- 
al disadvantages into means of persuasion 
or conciliation ; asin his reply to the mem- 
ber who had spoken contemptuously of 
“that thing called a Minister.” With 
equal adroitness he turned his incurable 
sleepiness to account. When a fiery de- 
claimer, after calling for his head, de- 
nounced him for sleeping, he complained 
how cruel it was to be denied a solace 
which other criminals so often enjoyed — 
that of having a night’s rest before their 
execution. And when a dull prosy speaker 
made a similar charge, he retorted that it 
was somewhat unjust in the gentleman to 
blame him for taking the remedy which he 
himself had been so considerate as to ad- 
minister. 

Lord Chatham properly belongs to the 
preceding generation. The chief illustra- 
tions of Lord North’s era were William 
Pitt, Charles James Fox, Sheridan, and 
Burke, magis pares quam similes ; indeed, it 
would be difficult to name four men of 
nearly equal eminence presenting so many 
points of contrast. Pitt was a born ora- 
tor. Directly after his maiden speech, 
some one said, “ Pitt will be one of the 
first men in Parliament.” “He is so al- 
ready,” answered Fox. It was by slow 
degrees that Fox himself attained his un- 
rivalled excellence as a debater, and he at- 
tained it at the expense of his audience. 
“During five whole sessions,” he used to 
say, “I spoke every night but one; and I 
regret that I did not speak on that night 
too.” Pitt’s style was stately, sonorous, 
full to abundance, smooth and regular in 
its flow; Fox’s free to carelessness, rapid, 
rushing, turbid, broken, but overwhelming 
in its swell. Pitt never sank below his 
ordinary level, never paused in his decla- 
mation, never hesitated for a word: if in- 
terrupted by a remark or incident, he dis- 
posed of it parenthetically, and held on 
‘the even and lofty tenour of his way. Fox 
was desultory and ineffective till he 
‘warmed; he did best when he was pro- 
voked or excited ; he required the kindling 
impulse, the explosive spark; or he might 
be compared to the rock in Horeb before 
it was struck. He began his celebrated 
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speech on the Westminster scrutiny by 
saying that “ far from expecting any indul- 
gence, he could scarcely hope for fair jus- 
tice from the House.” This raised a cry 


‘of order, and gave him occasion for repeat- 


ing and justifying his obnoxious words in 
a succession of telling sentences which went 
far towards making the fortune of the 
speech. Grenville told Rogers, “His 
(Fox’s) speeches were full of repetitions ; 
he used to say that it was necessary to 
hammer it into them; but I rather think 
he could not do otherwise.” His carefully 
prepared speech (of which he corrected the 
report) in honour of the Duke of Bedford, 
may pair off with Lord Chatham's eulogy 
of Wolfe. 

“ Magna eloquentia, sicut flamma, mate- 
ria alitur, et motibus excitatir, et urendo 
clarescit.” This passage from the dialogue 
of Tacitus De Oratoribus was quoted in 
Pitt’s presence and declared to be untrans- 
latable, on which he immediately replied : 
“No, I should translate it thus: —It is 
with eloquence as with a flame. It re- 
quires fuel to feed it, motion to excite it, 
and it brightens as it burns.” This pas- 
sage (which Pitt has rather paraphrased 
than translated) whilst exactly describing 
the eloquence of Fox, is only partially ap- 

licable to his own; for he brought his own 
uel; he stood in no need of adventitious 
excitement; and the same lambent flame 
burnt clearly and equably from the exor- 
dium of his best speeches to the close. The 
best in all probability of his speeches (says 
Lord Brougham) is that upon the Peace of 
1783 and the Coalition, when he closed his 
magnificent peroration by that noble yet 
simple figure: “and if this inauspicious 
union be not already consummated, in the 
name of my country I forbid the bans.” In 
the first place, the noble and learned Lord 
has weakened the passage, which runs 
thus : “If, however, the baneful alliance is 
not already formed, if this ill-omened mar- 
riage is not already solemnized, I know a 
just and lawful impediment, and, in the 
name of the public safety, I here forbid the 
bans.” In the second place, it is divided 
by three pages of the report from the pe- 
roration, which ends with a no less cele- 
brated psssage. After remarking that no 
vote of the House could deprive him of 
the consciousness of having done his duty, 
he said :— 


*¢ And with this consolation, the loss of pow- 
er, sir, and the loss of fortune, though I affect 
not to despise them, I hope [ soon shall be able 
to forget : 


* Laudo manentem: si celeres quatit 
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Pennas resigno qua dedit — 
—-—— probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero,’ 


Why did he omit et med virtute me invol- 
vo ? eagerly asked a young man, afterwards 
a distinguished member of Opposition, of 
Bishop Tomline, who was under the gal- 
lery during the delivery of this speech — 
an omission, adds the Bishop, generally 
considered as marking the modesty and 
good sense of Mr. Pitt.* 

The same quotation was appropriately 
introduced by Canning. After beginning 
Laudo manentem, he went on, “ or to adopt 
x more beautiful paraphrase of Dry- 

en: — 


**T can enjoy her when she’s kind, 
But while she dances in the wind, 
And shakes her wings and will not stay, 
I puff the prostitute away.”’ 


This is not the only instance in which 
Canning used the same quotation as 
Pitt; — 

** Stetimus tela aspera contra 
Contulimusque manus: experto credite quantus 
In clipeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat 


This was applied to Fox by Pitt, and by 
Canning to Brougham. Indeed it is one 
of the stock quotations which were con- 
stantly recurring, like 


** Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione queren- 
tes?” 


The altered constitution of the House 
since 1832, and still more, we fear, since 
1867, has been in no respect more marked 
than in the absence of that familiarity with 
the Latin classics, which renders it com- 
paratively dead to quotations or illustra- 
tions drawn from them. The time is gone 
when a false quantity in a man was much 
the same thing as a faur pas in a woman. 
Ignorance of more important matters then 
went for little or nothing. When Sir 
Robert Walpole was accused in the House 
of attempting to revive the worst practices 
of Empson and Dudley, he turned to Sir 
Philip Forke, and asked who Empson and 
Dudley were. He was not ashamed of 
this; but he was sorely nettled by Pulte- 
ney’s exulting correction of his Latin. The 


* 1t was just before this speech (not before that 
on the Slave Trade, as we stated in our last number) 
that Pitt was vomiting. The incident is thus re- 
corded in Wilberforce’s Diary: —“ Pitt’s famous 
speech . . . Stomach disordered, and actually hold- 
ing Solomon’s porch door open with one han 
whilst vomiting during Fox’s speech, to which he 
was to reply.” Solomon’s porch was the portico 
behind the old House of Commons. 
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late Lord Derby carried off with a laugh 
his mistake, during the discussion of the 
Corn Laws about Tamboul; but Lord 
Clarendon, with all his varied knowledge, 
high cultivation and accomplishment, was 
obviously piqued when, as ill luck would 
have it, in a debate on public schools in 
the Lords, with an attendance of head- 
masters below the Bar, he slipped into a 
—, quantity by the transposition of a 
wo) : 


** Sunt bona, sunt mediocria, sunt plura mala.”’ 


Mala plura, maliciously insinuated Lord 
Derby in an audible aside; and by a 
common instinct up went the right hands 
of the head-masters in fancied application 
of the birch. His Lordship’s misfortune 
lay in his audience., In the House of 
Commons neither felicity nor infelicity of 
this sort tells upon or is noticed by the 
majority. We remember the “a phenom- 
ena” of a metropolitan member raisin 
only a partial titter; and when general ef 
fect is the object, it is hardly safe to go 
beyond Virgil and Horace, if so far. A 
county member, Sir William Bagot, rose 
whilst Burke was speaking, under an im- 
pression tliat he had done ; and on Burke’s 
angrily complaining of the interruption, 
apologized for it on the ground of country 
habits : 


“« Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum.’’ 


Pitt’s mind was so thoroughly imbued 
with classical literature, that it colours 
his speeches like the shifting, varying, yet 
constantly prevalent hue in_ shot-silk. 
Thus, in his great speech on‘ the Slave 
Trade, after expressing’ a fervent hope that 
even “ Africa, though last of all the quar- 
ters of the globe, shall enjoy at length, in 
the evening of her days, those blessings 
which have descended so plentifully upon 
us in a much earlier period of the world ” — 


** Nos . a. primus equis Oriens afflavit an- 
helis; 

Illic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper.”” 

“] have heard it,” (says Lord Stanhope) 
“related by some who at that time were 
members of Parliament, that the first 
beams of the rising sun shot through the 
windows of the House in the midst of this 
final passage, and seemed, as Pitt looked 
upwards, to suggest to him without pre- 
meditation the eloquent simile and the 
noble Latin lines with which he con- 


d | cluded.” 


Curran was struggling for an illustra- 
tion of his client’s innocence. “It was as 
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clear as”’ (at this moment the sun shone 
into the Court) —“clear as yonder sun- 
beam that now bursts upon us with its 
splendid coruscations.” An equally effec- 
tive use was made by Patrick Henry of a 
storm which broke upon the building in 
which the Convention was sitting when 
he was in the very act of appealing to 
“those celestial beings who are hovering 
over the scene, and waiting with anxiety 
for a decision which involves the happiness 
or misery of more than half the human 


The dependence of oratory on physical 
requisites — on voice, manner, figure, ges- 
ture — was never more strikingly exempli- 
fied than by Burke. Delivery apart, he 
was indisputably the greatest of modern 
orators, and the one who will best stand a 
comparison with the ancient masters of 
the art. There is no variety of merit — 
merit of the highest order— which may 
not be found in his printed speeches on 
India and America; nay, which is not 
comprised in two of them, that on Ameri- 
can taxation in April, 1774, and that on 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts: exuberant 
fancy, rich imagery, wide views, deep 
thoughts, beauty and force of -diction, 
vivid description, and (what Hume calls 
the distinctive features of Grecian elo- 

uence) “disdain, anger, boldness, free- 
ym involved in a continued stream of 
argument.”” The beauties of these con- 
summate orations must be familiar to 
every cultivated reader, who has only to 
suppose them delivered by Bolingbroke, 
Chatham, or the silver-tongued Murray, 
to have before him the beau ideal, the 
finest possible conception, of oratory. To 
strip Burke of his so-called redundancies 
under the notion of their overlaying the 
sense, would be like stripping a tree of its 
blossoms and foliage .with the view of 
bringing out the massive roundness of 
the trunk. Take the passage in which he 
expands the simple image of the Greek : — 


** Having terminated his disputes with every 
enemy and every rival, who buried their mutual 
animosities in their common detestation against 
. the creditors of the Nacob of Arcot, he (Hyder 
Ali) drew from every quarter whatever a sav- 
age ferocity could add to his new rudiments in 
the arts of destruction; and compounding all 
the materials of fury, havoc and desolation into 
one black cloud he hung for a while on the 
declivity of the mountains. Whilst the authors 
of all those evils were idly and stupidly gazing 
on this menacing meteor, which darkened all 
their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured 
down the whole of its contents upon the plains 
of the Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of woe, 
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the like of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can adequately 
tell.’ 


Surely this is an immeasurable improv- 
ment, at least for the English House of 
Commons, on the “like a cloud” (domep 
végoc) of Demosthenes. Lord Stanhope 
sufficiently accounts for the sole deficiency 
in his excellent “ Life of Pitt,’’ the paucity 
of extracts from the speeches, by the in- 
feriority of the reporting of the period. 
Burke’s greatest speeches were published 
with the advantage of his own correction 
and revision, but although carefully medi- 
tated, they were not composed beforehand, 
and some of the happiest bursts were 
thrown off on the spur of the occasion. 
A preceding speaker, Lord Carmarthen, 
had argued that the Americans, being our 
children, were guilty of rebellion against 
their parents. and that Manchester, not 
being represented, had as much right to 
complain as the colonies. Burke replied: 


** True they are our children, but when chil- 
dren ask for bread, shall we give them a stone? 
When they wish to assimilate to their parents, 
and to reflect with a true filial resemblance the 
beauteous countenance of British liberty, are 
we to turn towards them the shameful parts of 
our constitution? Are we to give them our 
weakness for their strength ?— Our opprobrium 
for their glory? — And the slough of slavery, 
which we are not able to shake off, to serve them 
for their freedom ? ”’ 


It was during the delivery of this speech 
that Lord John Townshend involuntarily 
exclaimed, “ Good God! what a man this 
is! how could he acquire such transcend- 
ant powers?”’ Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that he did not frequently com- 
mand the rapt attention of his audience. 
He acquired the name of the Dinner Bell, 
from his habit of speaking too often and 
too long, and losing all sense of the rela- 
tive importance of great and small subjects 
from excitability. His want of delicate 
taste, too, fully bears out the criticism of 
Wilkes, who, recalling what was said of 
Apelles’ “ Venus,” that her flesh seemed as 
if she had fed on roses, said of Burke, 
“his oratory would sometimes make one 
suspect that he eats potatoes and drinks 
whisky.” 

Lord Byron maintained that whatever 
Sheridan had done or chosen to do was al- 
ways the best of its kind: “to crown all, 
he delivered the very best oration (the fa- 
mous Begum speech), ever conceived or 
heard in this country.” Burke, Fox, Pitt, 
Windham, Wilberforce, all spoke of it in 
the same unqualified terms of eulogy: 
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and within twenty-four hours of the deliv- 
ery Sheridar was offered a thousand 
pounds for the copyright if he would cor- 
rect it for the press. That he refused, 
was probably fortunate for hisfame. The 
most ambitious passages, which were care- 
fully reported —the one on Filial Piety, 
and the one beginning, “Oh, faith! Oh, 
justice !” — read like laboured efforts to 
gild and elevate commonplace. There are 
arts in which the author of “The School 
or Scandal” stands confessed. For ex- 
ample : — 


** He remembered to have heard an honour- 
able and learned gentleman (Mr. Dundas) re- 
mark, that there was something in the frame 
and constitution of the Company which extended 
the sordid principles of their origin over all 
their successive operations; connecting with 
their civil policy, and even with their boldest 
achievements, the meanness of a pedlar and the 
profligacy of pirates —alike in the political and 
military line, could be observed auctioneering 
ambassadors and trading generals; — and thus 
we saw 4 revolution brought about by affidavits; 
an army employed in executing an arrest; a 
town besi on a note of hand; a prince de- 
throned for the balance of an account. Thus it 
was, they exhibited a Government which united 
the mock majesty of a bloody sceptre, and the 
little traffic of a merchant’s counting-house, 
wielding a truncheon with one hand, and pick- 
ing a pocket with the other.” 


His parliamentary reputation could hard- 
ly have been maintained by his set speech- 
es, although he devoted infinite pains to 
the preparation of them. Where he shone 
pre-eminent was in wit and humour. Pitt 
clearly got the worst of it when, by a con- 
temptuous reference to the theatre, he pro- 
voked the comparison of the Angry Boy in 
the “ Alchymist;” and this was far from 
the only instance when Sheridan’s light 
artillery opened with effect after the more 
powerful [pny of his adversary had been 
ill-directed or missed fire. 

It will be found most convenient to di- 
vide the Palmerstonian epoch or cycle into 
three: taking Canning, Brougham, and 
Plunkett for the first; the late Sir Robert 
Peel, the late Lord Derby, and Sheil for 
the second; Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Gladstone for the third. Of the first 
of these triumvirates, we can say little or 
nothing that we have not said already and 
very recently. Almost the only question 
touching them that has not been exhaust- 


ively treated, is this: will they bearacom-| , 


parison with the illustrations of the Wal- 
pole and North cycles? Do they show 
any falling off in form or substance, in de- 
clamation or argument, in brilliancy or 
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force? Plunkett was never surpassed as 
a debater. ual in cogency, he was su- 
perior in sustained closeness of reasoning 
to Fox. He often rose without effort to 
the loftiest heights of oratory. It is suffi- 
cient to refer to his Union speeches, to his 
speech on Catholic Emancipation in 1813, 
and his reply to Lord Lyndhurst in 1825.* 

Brougham’s greatest orations are models 
of magnificent invective, fierce irony, and 
fervid argumentation; in which the pas- 
sions and the reason are alternately or si- 
multaneously addressed. They are streams 
of burning lava, scorching and destroying 
whatever comes across them in their course. 
To the familiar examples which we lately 
dwelt upon, Lord Russell adds Brougham’s 
speech on the conduct of the continental 
powers towards Spain, terming it, “ cer- 
tainly one of his brightest flights.” The 
allusion to the protest of the Russian Min- 
ister at Madrid, who had declared with 
horror that blood had been shed in the 
Royal Palace, was at once (remarks Lord 
Russell) a withering invective and a just 
condemnation of despotism. “If I had 
been one of the counsellors of the Empe- 
ror,” he said, “the last subject I would 
have advised my master to touch upon 
would have been that of blood shed in the 
Royal Palace.” At the epoch of the Em- 

eror’s coronation, a lady, writing from 

t. Petersburgh, had described the cere- 
mony in these terms: “The Emperor en- 
tered the Church preceded by the assas- 
sins of his grandfather, surrounded by the 
assassins of his father, and followed by his 
own.” 

Canning was not equal in declamatory 
power to Pitt, in debating power to Fox, 
or in wit to Sheridan ; he wanted the rea- 
soning powers of Plunkett, as well as the 
tremendous energy, the omnivorous ca- 

acity, of Brougham. But from the merid- 
ian of his career to its untimely end, he 
was, by common consent, the most elo- 
quent, most accomplished, most popular, 
of contemporary speakers ; and his speeches 
abound in passages which we are disposed 
to name as the most finished specimens of 
spoken rhetoric in our tongue. Thus in 
supporting the vote of thanks to the Duke 
(then Marquis) of Wellington for the vic- 
tory of Vittoria : — 


** How was their prospect changed ! In those 


* See‘ Pag gy J Review,” No. 259 (for Jan. 1871), 
p. 192-202, for specimens of Plunkett’s eloquence 
and wit. His fame might rest on his speeches in the 
English Parliament. Grattan’s could not. He 
properly belongs to that constellation of Irish ora- 
tors that flourished during the las’ quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 
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countries where, at most, a short struggle had 
been terminated by a result disastrous to their 
wishes, if not altogether closing in despair, they 
had now to contemplate a very different aspect 
of affairs. Germany crouched no longer trem- 
bling at the feet of the tyrant, but maintained a 
balanced contest. The mighty deluge by which 
the Continent had been overwhelmed is subsid- 
ing. The. limits of nations are again visible, 
and the spires and turrets of ancient establish- 
ments are beginning to reappear above the sub- 
siding waves.” 


Or in the speech at Plymouth, in 1823, be- 
fore the invention of ironclads : 


*¢ The resources created by peace are means 
of war. In cherishing those resources, we 
but accumulate those means. Our present re- 

is no more a proof of inability to act, than 
the state of inertness and inactivity in which I 
have seen those mighty masses that float in the 
waters above your town, is a proof that they are 
devoid of strength and incapable of being fitted 
out for action. You well know, gentlemen, how 
soon one of these stupendous masses now repos- 
ing on their shadows in perfect stillness — how 
soon, upon any call of patriotism or of necessity, 
it would assume the likeness of an animatcd 
thing, instinct with life and motion — how soon 
it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage 
— how quickly would it put forth all its beauty 
and its bravery, collect its scattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. 
Such as is one of these magnificent machines 
when springing from inaction into a display of 
its might — such is England herself, while ap- 
parently passive and motionless she silently con- 
centrates the power to be put forth on an ade- 
quate occasion.”” 


Another striking example is his defence 
and eulogy of Pitt in a speech on the Silk 
Trade in 1827. The specimen Sir Henry 
Bulwer (Lord Dalling) gives of his humour 
(the skeich of Lord Nugent and his equip- 
ment) is confessedly open to the objection 
of being too laboured and too long. One 
of his happiest hits was the comparison of 
Brougham to Dennis claiming the thun- 
der; from which Brougham did not re- 
cover for some weeks. 

It was John Wilson in “Blackwood,” 
we believe, who at Canning’s death said or 
wrote: — “There died George Canning, 
the last of the rhetoricians.” © Nothing of 
the kind. The rhetorical spirit has sur- 
vived and transmigrated. It animated the 
insignificant figure, it lighted uP the intel- 
ligent eye, it swelled the shrill voice, of 
Sheil. t has pointed the clever sarcasms, 

ilded the polished periods, and given 
form to the dazzling paradoxes, of “ Viv- 
ian Grey.” 

If to wield at will the fierce democracy 
be the highest triumph of oratory, O’Con- 
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nel was the first orator of his generation; 
but the scene of his glory was the public 
meeting. It was as the Irish Rienzi, as 
the representative of Roman Catholic Ire- 
land that he entered the House of Com- 
mons; and the position he held in it was 
principally won without its walls. 


** Pass by his faults, his art be here allowed — 
Mighty as Chatham, give him but a crowd; 
Hear him in Senates, second-rate at best, 
Clear in a statement, happy in a jest.”’ 


Sheil, distrusted by the “tail” and dis- 
credited by their chief (as the affair of 
“ Who's the Traitor” proves) won his way 
to the front by his rhetoric, and a few 
specimens will show that it was of the very 
finest quality inits line. Lord Lyndhurst, 
adopting the very language of O’Connell, 
had spoken of the Irish as “aliens in 
blood, language, and religion.” He was 
under the gallery on the peers’ bench on 
the 22nd of February, 1837, during the de- 
bate on the Irish Municipal Bill, when 
Sheil caught up and commented on the 
phrase :— 


** Aliens ! God! was Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, in the House of Lords, and did he 
not start up and exclaim, ‘ Hold ! I have seen 
the aliens do theirduty?’ ‘ The battles, sieges, 
fortunes he has passed,’ should have come back 
upon him. . . . Whose were the arms that drove 
your bayonets at Vimeira through the phalanxes 
that never reeled in the shock of war before? 
What desperate valour climbed the steeps and 
filled the moats at Badajoz? All his victories 
should have rushed and crowded back upon his 
memory — Vimeira, Badajoz, Salamanca, Albu- 
era, Toulouse, and, last ofall, the greatest ——. 
Tell me, for you were there—I appeal to the 
gallant soldier before me (Sir Henry Hardinge, ) 
from whose opinions I differ, but who bears, [ 
know, @ generous heart in an intrepid breast; 
—tell me, for you must needs remember — on 
that day when the destiniesof mankind were trem- 
bling in the balance — while death fell in show- 
ers — when the artillery of France was levelled 
with a precision of the most deadly science — 
when her legions, incited by the voice, and in- 
spired by the example of their mighty leader, 
rushed again and again to the onset — tell me 
if, for an instant, when, to hesitate for an in- 
stant was to be lost, the ‘aliens’ blenched ? 
And when at length the moment for the last and 
decisive movement had arrived, and the valour 
which had so long been wisely checked, was at 
last let loose — when, with words. familiar, but 
immortal, the great captain commanded the 

t assault — tell me if Catholic Ireland, with 
less heroic valour than the natives of this your 
own glorious country, pitated herself upon 
the foe? The blood of England, Scotland, and 





‘of Ireland, flowed in the same stream, and 
drenched the same field. When the chill morn-. 
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ing dawned, their dead lay cold and stark to- 
her; in the same deep pit their bodies were 
lepusited —the green corn of Spring is now 
breaking from their commingled dust — the dew 
falls from heaven upon their union in the grave. 
Partakers in every peril — in the glory shall we 
not be permitted to participate; and shall we be 
told, as a requital, that we are estranged from 
the noble country for whose salvation our life- 
blood was poured out? ” 


The wave of his hand towards the peers’ 
bench was the signal for vociferous cheer- 
ing; still more spirit-stirring was the ap- 
peal to Sir Henry Hardinge; and the 
most enthusiastic applause burst forth at 
the conclusion. There was not a worn-out 
or exhausted topic that he could not fresh- 
en and adorn; as that of a provision for 
the Roman Catholic clergy : — 


** The Catholics of Ireland know that if their 
clergy were endowed with the wealth of the es- 
tablishment, they would become a profligate 
corporation, pampered with luxury, swelling 
with sacerdotal pride, and presenting in their 
lives a monstrous contrast with that simplicity 
and that poverty of which they are now as well 
the practisers as the teachers. They know that, 
in frees of being, as they now are, the indefati- 
gable instructors of the peasantry, their con- 
solers in affliction, their resource in calamity, 
their preceptors and their models in religion, 
their visitors in sickness, and their companions 
at the bed of death; they would become equally 
insolent to the humble, and sycophantic to the 
great — flatterers at the noble’s table and ex- 
tortioners in the poor man’s hovel; slaves in 
politics, and tyrants in demeanour, who from 
the porticoes of palaces would give their in- 
structions in humility; who from the banquets 
of patricians would prescribe their lessons in 
abstinence; and from the primrose path of dalli- 
ance point out the steep and thorny way to 
heaven.”’ 


This covert attack upon the Church, 
whom Burke exhorts to raise her mitred 
head in palaces, may be compared with the 
fell onslaught of Brougham in his defence 
of Ambrose Williams. 

Stanley’s (the late Lord Derby’s) prom- 
inent features are accurately hit off in 
“The New Timon :” — 


*‘ The brilliant chief irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash—the Rupert of De- 
bate! 


Nor gout, nor toil, his freshness can destroy, 
And time still leaves all Eton in the boy. 


Yet who not listens with delighted smile 
To the pure Saxon of that silver style? ’”’ 


The epithet Rupert of Debate, if not’ 


originated, was interpreted by Mr. Dis- 
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raeli: — “His charge is irresistible, but 
when he has driven the force directly 
opposed to him off the field, he returns 
to find his camp in the possession of the 
enemy. Macaulay said of him that his 
knowledge of the science of parliamenta- 
ry defence resembled an instinct. “The 
pa! 1833 was in my opinion” (observes 
ord Russell) “the most distinguished 
and the most memorable of Lord Derby’s 
olitical career.” It was in 1833, after 
rd Althorp had brought in the Irish Co- 
ercion Bill, that Stanley, finding no impres- 
sion had been made, turned to Lord , 
sell, and said, “I meant not to have spoken 
till to-morrow night, but I find I must 
speak to-night.” He took Lord Althorp’s 
box of official papers, and went upstairs to 
a room where he could look them over 
yess. After the debate had proceeded 
or two or three hours longer, with no 
change of temper in the House, he rose and 
laid before them so complete and appalling 
a picture of the condition of Ireland, that 
they became deeply interested : 


**When (says Lord Russell) he had pro- 
duced a thrilling effect by these descriptions, he 
turned upon O’Connell, who led the opposition 
to the measure, and who seemed a short time 
before about to achieve a triumph in favor of 
sedition and anarchy. He recalled to the recol- 
lection of the House of Commons that, at a re- 
cent public meeting, O’Connell had spoken of 
the House of Commons as 658 scoundrels. In 
a tempest of scorn and indignation, he excited 
the anger of the men thus designated against 
the author of the calumny. The House, which 
two hours before seemed about to yield to the 
great agitator, was now almost ready to tear 
him to pieces. In the midst of the storm which 
his eloquence had raised he sat down, having 
achieved one of the greatest triumphs of elo- 
quence ever won in a popular assembly by the 
powers of oratory.”’ 


Referring to the report of this speech, 
we find that the effect was produced by 
extracts and letters pointed and applied 
with great declamatory force. Stanley 
never thought of shining, and it may be 
doubted whether he ever prepared any of 
the most telling passages in his speeches. 
His luminous points were sparks from a 
working engine, not fireworks thrown up 
for display. He was a desperately hard 
hitter, as both Sheil and O'Connell (who 
invented the epithet of Scorpion Stanley) 
found to their cost. It was O’Connell, 
also, who, in ridicule of the tenuity of 
Stanley’s personal following after quitting 
the Whigs, made the well-known quota- 





tion: — 
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“¢ Thus 2 thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, 
glides 
The Derby dilly carrying siz insides,’’* 


The reins of the Derby Dilly were soon 
afterwards in the hands of Sir Robert 
Peel, and it is no slight testimony to his 
reputation and position that such men as 
Stanley and Graham were content to act 
under him. “And, in truth, Sir Robert 
Peel is a remarkable man, confessedl 
a puissance in himself, confessedly the lead- 
ing member of the representative, yes, 
even of your reformed, assembly. It is a 
current mistake in the provinces to sup- 
pose that he is rather sensible than elo- 
quent. If to persuade, te bias, to soothe, 
to command the feelings, the taste, the 
opinions, of an audience often diametri- 
cally opposed to his views, if this be elo- 
quence, which I, a plain man, take it to 
be, then Sir Robert Peel is among the 
most eloquent of men.” t What people 
are wont to call eloquence is that which 
gives pleasure or excites emotion inde- 

ndently of the subject or the aim; and 
in following Sir Robert Peel the mind was 
exclusively bent on the trains of reason- 
ing, the lucidity of statement, or the com- 
prehensiveness of view. To call him a 
parliamentary middle-man was preposter- 
ous. He was the greatest member of 
Parliament, bred in and formed by it, that 
the House of Commons had known since 
Walpole. Its forms, its ways, its temper, 
its opinions, were familiar to him. He 
had every description of knowledge that 
could be made available in debate, the 
business-like habits which please men of 
business, and the high cultivation by 
which the fastidious are conciliated. - He 
was anything but a dry prosaic speaker. 
There are ‘touches of sensibility in his 
speeches that deepen into genuine pathos, 
of conscious self-vindicating worth that 
rise to dignity, of concentrated scorn that 
explodes to the dismay and confusion of 
the scorner, as in the speech in which, as 
descr'ptive of his own mental sufferings 
he introduced the fine lines of Dryden : — 


*°Tig said with ease; but, oh! how hardly 
tried — 
By haughty souls to human honour tied — 
Oh! sharp convulsive pangs of agonizing 
pride.’’* 


* “The Anti-Jacobin.” It is three in the original. 

+ “ England and the English.” 

* Sir Lawrence Peel, in his able and discriminat- 
ing ‘‘ Sketch” of the Life of his distinguished rela- 
tive, thinks it mecessary to palliate a sup 
ch of poverty of thought based on his habit of 
clothing nls thou hts in the language of other men. 
But surely quotations such as his imply rather rich- 
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Of the scornful defiance of Cobbett 
(who had moved to strike his name of the 
list of the Privy Council), concluding with 
a grand passage from Cowley. But he 
shone, where such a man would be least 
expected to shine, in humour, which was 
one of his most effective weapons in the 
unequal fight which he waged with the 
Opposition during his short administration 
of 1834. He also excelled in quiet sar- 
casm. In the debate on Commercial Dis- 
tress (Dec. 3rd, 1847), Alderman Rey- 
nolds, one of the members for Dublin, had 
asked: “ Did not everybody know that 
the profit and Sypapen 4 of banking con- 
sisted very much in trading on your credit 
in contradistinction to your capital?” In 
the course of the masterly reply with 
which Peel closed the debate, he said: 


**T have the greatest respect for bankers in 
general and [rish bankers in particular, and 
among Irish bankers, I well know the position 
enjoyed by the Honourable gentleman. Now, 
with all the respect to which he is entitled, and 
with all the suavity and courtesy, I will tell 
him, that, in his banking capacity, I would 
rather have his capital than his credit.’’ 


When this speech was delivered, the 
Protectionist fury against him was at its 
height; and the Bank Charter Act, which 
he upheld, was especially obnoxious to the 
mercantile interest. et when he sat 
down, an adjournment was moved on the 
ground taken by Pitt in moving an ad- 
journment after Sheridan’s Begun speech: 
that the House was not in a state to vote 
dispassionately. Sir William Heachcote 
turned to a friend and colleague of Peel's 
and said: “It is of no use for any of us 
to talk. No one else can approach him.” 
The next day the friend repeated this ex- 
pression to Peel. He looked astonished 
and replied: “ You surprise me very 
much: you know I left out nearly every- 
thing I meant to say. 

In 1848 Feargus O’Connor was charged 
in the House with being a Republican. 
He denied it, and said he did not care 
whether the Queen or the Devil was on 
the throne. Peel replied: “when the Hon- 


;ourable gentleman sees the sovereign of 


his choice on the throne of these realms, I 


ness than poverty of mind; and the charge might 
be brought with equal plausibility against most cf 
the great modern orators. It is much to be regretted 
that the ‘‘Memoirsof Sir Robert Peel” (of which 
three Parts have been published), by the trustees of 
his papers, Earl Stanhope and Mr. Cardwell, are 
confined to correspondence and dry matters of fact. 
We have —_ — how entertaining Earl Stan- 
hope can make history or biogruphy; and we know 
no one who has a choicer collection of political an- 
ecdotes than Mr. Cardwell or relates them better. 
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hope he’ll enjoy, and I’m sure he’ll deserve, 
the confidence of the Crown.” 

Sheil had learnt and forgotten the exor- 
dium of a speech which began with the 
word “necessity.” This word he had re- 

ated three times, when Sir R. Peel broke 
in— “is not always the mother of inven- 
tion.” 

The most formidable competitor for pow- 
er whom Peel had to encounte r during his 
leadership of the Conservative party, was 
Lord John (now Earl) Russell: a states- 
man who has played too important a part 
in the constitutional history of England to 
be passed over; who, moreover, became as 
= a speaker as it was well possible to 

ecome with hardly any of the physical 
requisites, by dint of head and heart: by 
high spirit, high training, clearness and 
depth of view, thought, feeling, knowledge, 
and accomplishment. His arrival at the 
goal marked out for him in early youth by 
one poet, has been hailed and celebrated 
by another. 


** With an eloquence — not like those rills from 
a height 
Which sparkle and foam and in vapour are 


o’er, 
But « current that works out its way into 


light, 
Through the filtering recesses of thought and 
of lore. 


‘Thus gifted, thou never canst sleep in the 


shade, 

If the stirrings of genius, the music of fame, 

And the charms of thy cause, have not pow- 
er to persuade, 

Yet think how to freedom thou’rt pledged by 
thy name! ”’ 


These are two of some spirited stanzas 
by Moore, headed, “ Remonstrance: after 
a conversation with Lord John Russell, in 
which he had intimated some idea of giv- 
ing up all political pursuits.” The follow- 
ing verses form part of his Lordship’s por- 
trait in “ The New Timon.” 


** But see our statesman when the steam is on, 
And languid Johnny glows to glorious John! 
When Hampden’s thought, by Falkland’s 

muses drest, 

’ Lights the pale cheek and swells the generous 


reast 
When the pent heat expands the quickenning 
And foremost in the race the wheels of genius 
roll! *” 


He particularly excelled in a comprehen- 
sive reply at the end of an important de- 
bate: and one of the most telling retorts 
ever uttered in either House was fis, when 
Sir Francis Burdett, after turnin 

and becoming a member of the ¢ 


Tory 
arlton 
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Club, thought proper to sneer at “the 
cant of patriotism.’ 





I quite agree with the honourable baronet 
that the cant of patriotism is a bad thing. But 
I can tell him a worse —the recant of patriot- 
ism — which I wiil gladly go along with him in 
a whenever he shows me an example 
of it.’? , 


It has always seemed unaccountable to 
us that Peel who had joined battle, with- 
out losing heart or ground, with such an- 
tagonists as Brougham, Canning, Stanley, 
and Lord Russell, should have quailed be- 
fore Mr. Disraeli; or, if quailed be too 
strong a term, should have allowed himself 
to be so ruffled and annoyed. Contempsi 
Catiline gladios : non pertimescam tuos. fie 
was so irritated on the night of the Third 
Reading of the Corn-Law Bill that he 
came after the debate to Lord Lincoln 

the late Duke of Newcastle) at Whitehall 

lace, and insisted on his carrying a hos- 
tile message to Mr. Disraeli. On Lord 
Lincoln’s positive refusal, Sir Robert was 
going off in search of another second, and 
was with difficulty driven from his purpose 
by the threat of an application to a mag- 
istrate. The most plausible explanation 
is that he wag maddened by the clamorous 
cheers of his quondam friends and follow- 
ers: 


** Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox, Dii me terrent —”’ 


the Dii being understood in the theatrical 
sense: the gods that thunder their a 
plause or censure from the gallery. It 
must be remembered also that there was 
twice over some foundation for the charge 
so pointedly levelled at him, of having act- 
ed like the Turkish admiral who steered 
the fleet under his command straight into 
the harbour of the enemy; and that Mr. 
Disraeli was in his happiest vein. This 
was the night (May 15, 1846) when he de- 
clared Peel’s life to be “one great appro- 

riation clause,” termed the Treasury 

ench, “ political pedlars that bought their 

arty in the cheapest market and sold us 
in the dearest ;’’ and compared the con- 
version of the Peelites to that of the Sax- 
ons by Charlemagne, “ who, according to 
the chronicle, were converted in battalions 
and baptized in platoons. 

Sheil’s mode of accounting for Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s want of spirit and freshness after 
Peel’s death is well known. He compared 
him to a dissecting surgeon or anatomist 
without a corpse. His best speeches — 
and two or three of them are of rare ex- 
cellence — were those which he spoke when, 
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as leader of the young England party, he 
first opened the trenches against Peel. 
His later and more elaborate speeches, al- 
though exhibiting an extraordinary com- 
mand of language, are deficient in sub- 
stance, soundness, spontaneity and flow. 
They neither convince nor move. They 
do not make bis hearers wiser or better; 
nor would he gain by it if they did. It is 
only when his fertile fancy supplies an al- 
lusive pleasantry, or when he can indulge 
his genius for sarcasm, that he brightens 
up orseems athome. Rogers said of Lord 
Aberdeen’s (the Premier) dancing, when 
obliged to stand up with an ambassadress, 
that he danced as if he was hired for the 
a and was not sure of being paid. 
. Disraeli has commonly spoken since 
1846 as if he was under an engagement to 
do a given amount of work for ‘his party 
and was not sure of their approval when 
he had completed it. What his biographer 
deems the most presentable bit of his rhet- 
oric is the warning to the Manchester 
School: “that there is no reason why they 
should form an exception to that which 
history has mournfully recorded; why 
they, too, should not fade like the Tyrian 
dye, and moulder like the Venetian pal- 
aces.” But we could quote many happier 
assages if we could find room for them. 
e made a — hit in his speech at Man- 
chester the other day : — 


** As I sat opposite the Treasury Bench, the 
Ministers reminded me of one of those marine 
landscapes not very unusual on the coasts of 
South America, You behold a range of ex- 
hausted volcanoes, Not a flame flickers on a 
single pallid crest. But the situation is stiil 
dangerous. There are occasional earthquakes, 
and ever and anon the dark rumbling of the 
gea,’’ 


“Genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hen- 
gist,” was the exulting shout of Cedric on 
hearing the name of a Saxon knight who 
had been victor in the lists. “Genuine 
- Saxon” will be the exclamation of every 
critical listener to Mr. Bright. His look, 
his tone, his choice of words and illustra- 
tions, his stubborn independence, his bold- 
ness, his pugnacity, are all redolent of 
race. A Foxite adduced Pitt’s preference 
of Latin compounds as an ail sufficient 
proof of habitual ambiguity. Apply a 
similar test to Mr. Bright and no further 
proof will be needed of his straightfor- 
wardness. His diction is drawn exclu- 


sively from the pure wells of English 
undefiled. Milton and the Bible are his 
unceasing study. There was a time when 
it was rare to find him without “ Paradise 
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Lost ”’ in his hand or his pocket. The use 
of scriptural imagery is a marked feature 
of his orations, and no imagery can 
more appropriately employed to illustrate 
his views; for Mr. Bright, in all his grand 
efforts, rises far above the loaded unwhole- 
some atmosphere of party politics into the 
purer air and brighter skies of patriotism 
and philanthropy. We may differ about 
his means or measures, but no one can 
differ about the aim when he ~ forth 
his strength to raise Ireland and India in 
the scale of civilization, to mitigate the 
evils of war, or to promote the spread of 
toleration and Christian charity through- 
out the world. He wound up a speech in 
Ireland in these words : — 


*¢The noble Lord (Palmerston), towards the 
conclusion of his speech, spoke of the cloud 
which rests at present over Ireland. It is a 
dark and heavy cloud, and its darkness extends 
over the feelings of men in all parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire. But there is a consolation which 
we may all take to ourselves. An inspired 
king, and bard, and prophet, has left us words 
which are not only the expression of a fact, but 
which we may take as the utterance of a pro- 
phecy. He says ‘‘ To the upright there ariseth 
light in the darkness,’’ Let us try in this 
matter to be upright. Let us try to be just. 
That cloud will be dispelled. The dangers 
which surround us will vanish, and we may yet 
have the happiness of leaving to our children 
the heritage of an honourable citizenship in a 
united and prosperous empire.’’ 


The speech in which he is commonly 
thought to have reached the culminating 
— of his oratory, the one to which he 

imself reverts with most pleasure, is that 
deprecating a continuance of the Crimean 
_ The most successful passage was 
this. — J, 


**T do not suppose that your troops are to 
be beaten in actual conflict with the foe, or that 
they will be driven into the sea; but I am cer- 
tain that many homes in Englaud in which there 
now exists a fond hope that the distant one may 
return — many such homes may be rendered 
desolate when the next mail shall arrive. The 
angel of death has been abroad throughout the 
land; you may almost hear the beating of his 
wings. There is no one, as when the first born 
were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the 
lintel and the two sideposts of our doors, that 
he may spare and pass on; he takes his victims 
from the castle of the noble, the mansion of 
the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor and 
the lowly, and it is on behalf of all these classes 
that I make this solemn appeal.” 


“+ Mr. Bright is a ready speaker, 
he is understood (like the great orators 
of Greece and Kome) to devote much 
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time and labour to the preparation of his 
orations; which may account for their 


comparative fewness and brevity. His| If 


voice is all that could be desired in an 
orator, and his delivery is impressive, al- 
though so distinct, slow, and calm as to 
sound more like recitation than declama- 
tion, and it is suspected that his more 
ambitious passages are fairly written out 
on the paper which he kolds with seeming 
carelessness in his hand. 

One of the best specimens of his racy 
humour is the speech in which he intro- 
duced the cave of Adullam, and, in allu- 
sion to the alliance between two of the 
ee occupants, Mr. Lowe and Mr. 

lorsman said: “This party of two re- 
minds me of the Scotch terrier, which was 
so covered with hair that you could not 
tell which was the head and which was the 
tail of it.” His eloquence is more con- 
vincing than persuasive; and the House 
of Commons for many years rarely went 
willingly along with him. He defies and 
confronts, instead of conciliating, an op- 
ponent; and when he encounters what he 
thinks prejudices and others may think 
principles, his massive understanding 

asses over them like a steam-roller crush- 
ing and pulverizing stones. 

The “ unadorned eloquence” of Richard 
Cobden, the fellow labourer of John Bright 
in the same high mission, has left its indel- 
ible mark on British legislation, but it 
never shook off the provincial tinge; and 
the House of Commons was not the arena 
in which its persuasive and convincing 
qualities were most triumphantly dis- 
played. 

The first place »mong living compet- 
itors for the oratorical crown will be con- 
ceded without a dissenting voice to Mr. 
Gladstone. An excellent judge, a fre- 
quent opponent of his policy, whom we 
consulted, declared that it was Eclipse first 
and all the rest no where. He may lack 
Mr. Bright’s impressive diction, impres- 
sive by its simplicity, or Mr. Disraeli’s 
humour and sarcasm; but he has made 
ten eminently successful speeches to Mr. 
Bright’s or Mr. Disraeli’s one. His foot 
is ever in the stirrup; his lance is ever in 
the rest. He throws down the gauntlet 
to allcomers. Right or wrong, he is al- 
ways real, natural, earnest, unaffected, 
and unforced. He is a great debater, a 
great parliamentary speaker; with a shade 
more imagination, he would be a great 
orator. Much that we have said of Sir 
Robert Peel might be repeated of Mr. 
Gladstone. Inferior to the founder of his 
school in judgment and self-control, he is 
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superior in moral courage, warmth, range, 
grasp, fertility, versatility, passion, power. 
he has committed mistakes which Peel 
would not have committed, he has 
achieved triumphs which Peel could not 
have achieved. He can not only persuade 
and convince senates; he can sway pop- 
ular assemblies by voice,- look, bearing, 
and moral force, as well as by sonorous 
periods and ringing words. e him in 
the cold gray mist of that October after- 
noon advance to the front of the platform 
~ Blackheath, bareheaded, pale, reso- 
ute. — 


** Now one glance round, now upwards turns 


his brow, . 
Hushed every breath: he rises— mark him 
now.”’ 


Unluckily every breath was not hushed. 
From that surging sea of heads and faces 
arose an angry murmur that presaged a 
storm. The audience was the reverse of 
favourable: the reserved seats had been 
invaded by the populace, including many 
of the discharged dock-yard labourers; 
and political emissaries were busy among 
the crowd. But a love of fair play, stimu- 
lated by curiosity, procured him his oppor- 
tunity; he began: his distinct articula- 
tion and finely-toned voice, “loud as a 
trumpet with a silver sound,” commanded 
a wide circie, which widened as he went 
on; an English audience is more easily 
won by firmness than by flattery; and 
such was the influence of his manly self- 
assertion, combined with a judicious choice 
of topics, that the heath far and near re- 
sounded with plaudits when he wound 
up by devoting himself, “according to the 
measure of his gifts,” to the service of the 
country and the Queen. In little more 
than an hour he had recovered his waning 
oe and set up his government. 

tus now accompany him to another 
arena. During several months prior to 
the introduction of the budget in 1853, 
the most influential portion of the press, - 
headed by the “ Times,” had bent all their 
strength to compel a modification of the 
Income Tax, with a view to lighten the 
burden thrown on trades and professions 
by Schedule D. A strong pressure was 
put upon Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to fall in with the cur- 
rent of opinion, which was deemed irresist- 
ible. The day before the financial state- 
ment, there was a large dinner company 
(ministerialists) assembled at Sir William 
Molesworth’s when a member of the Gov- 
ernment came in with a face of dismay to 
announce that Gladstone was obstinate, 
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and that they should be all out within the 
week. Such was the general expectation. 
Within twenty-four hours after the deliv- 
ery of his speech, (April 18) every ration- 
al person was obliged to confess that the 
proposed modification was impracticable ; 
and from that hour to this it has never 
been seriously. entertained or formally 
proposed again. Another striking instance 
of the same kind is the revolution he 
effected in public and parlimentary opinion 
(May 4, 1863) by his speech against the 
exemption of charities from Income Tax. 

The extreme subtlety of his mind, whilst 
supplying him with an inexhaustible store 
of replies and rejoinders, causes him to 
rely too much on over-refined distinctions 
and on casuistical modes of reasoning. 
During Garibaldi’s visit to London, it was 
suggested that a noble and richly jointured 
widow, who was much about with him, 
should marry him. To the objection that 
he had a wife living, the ready answer was, 
“Oh, he must get Gladstone to explain her 
away.” He has also Burke’s habit of at- 
taching undue importance to secondary 
topics. But the same liability to exagger- 
ation which occasionally impairs the effect 
of a great speech, not unfrequently ele- 
vates an ordinary one, and enables him to 
compel attention to what may really be an 
important matter, although an impatient 
or fastidious House may deem it small. 
The compound householder, whom he res- 
cued from unmerited neglect, is an ex- 
ample.* 

« And now, gentlemen ” — he was speak- 
ing at Chester —“ shall I say a word to 

ou about the Dee and Mersey Railway ? 

hat is a great descent, is it not? But I 
have not the smallest objection to discuss 
the Dee and. Mersey Railway, or any 
other subject whatever.” In one of the 
Cattle Plague debates he discussed the 
dues of the River Weaver with a spirit, a 
breadth, and a felicity of application, that 
will associate that river in oratorical re- 
miniscences with the Rhone and the Saone. 
Another memorable occasion when he ele- 
vated a prosaic subject, was in the debate 
on the Overend and Gurney prosecution. 
He spoke unexpectedly at about half-past 
nine, when there was a lax attendance of 
reporters; and the reports, consequently, 
conveyed to the outside public only an in- 
complete impression of his speech. 

The most memorable passage of arms 


* “Qu’est-ce que c’est que votre ‘compound 
householder,’ dont M. Gladstone parle si souvent? ” 
inquired a a lady of distinction. “ Madame, 
c’est le male de la femme incomprise,” was the re- 


ply. 
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| between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli 
came off in the debate on the budget (Nov. 
1853), when the Derby government was 
defeated by a majority of nineteen. It 
had lasted four nights. Mr. Gladstone 
had not spoken. Sir James Graham and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert were anxious that he 
should not speak after Mr. Disraeli who 
rose at alate hour. Indeed it was under- 
stood that Mr. Disraeli was to close the 
debate. He fought his losing cause with 
spirit and dexterity, till (an unusual thing 
with him), he lost his temper and broke 
through all bounds of conventional de- 
corum. Strong language may have been 
justified by the provocation, but he went 
too far when he told Sir Charles Wood 
(Lord Halifax) that petulance was not 
sarcasm, nor insolence invective; and said 
he viewed Sir James Graham with regard 
but not with respect. 

The moment he ceased, before he had 
well time to resume his seat amidst the 
loud acclamations of his party, Mr. Glad- 
stone bounded to the floor. He was en- 
countered by menacing and derisive 
cheers ; he was twice interrupted by an 
Irish member making unseemly noises in 
the gallery. But he was irrepressible: he 
stood firm as Guizot uttering his famous 
“Qui, fai été & Gand.” “This speech,” 
he repeated, “is one which must be an- 
swered, and answered at the moment. The 
character of England, involved in that of 
her public men, the character of England is 
at stake.” After indignantly repelling Mr. 
Disraeli’s charges and invectives, he ended 
a masterly analysis of the budget by de- 
scribing it as based on principles against 
which all true Conservatives stood pledged. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speeches (like Fox’s or 
the late Lord Derby’s) are not so well 
adapted for quotation as those of many in- 
ferior performers ; because they are essen- 
tially working speeches. But, as an ay- 
erage specimen, we take the peroration of 
that on Parliamentary Reform (April 27, 
1866, Lord Grosvenor’s motion) : — 


** This Bill is in a state of crisis and of peril, 
and the Government along with it, We stand 
or fall with it, as has been declared by my noble 
Friend Lord Russell. We stand with it now; 
we may fall with it a short time hence, If we 
do so fall, we, or others in our places, shall rise 
with it hereafter. I shall not attempt to mea- 
sure with precision the forces that are to be ar- 
rayed against us in the coming issue, Perhaps 
the great division of to-night is not to be the 
last, but only 4 ap of a series of divisions, 
At some point of the contest you ma; ib], 
succeed. You may drive ty from cr oak 
You may slay, you may bury, the measure that 
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we have introduced. But we will write upon 
its gravestone for an epitaph this line, with cer- 
tain confidence in its fulfilment : , 

* Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.’ 
You cannot fight against the future. Time is 
on our side. The great social forces which move 
onwards in their might and majesty, and which 
the tumult of these debates does not for a mo- 
ment impede or disturb, those great social forces 
are against you; they work with us; they are 
marshalled in our support. And the banner 
which we now carry in the fight, though per- 
haps, at some moment of the struggle, it may 
droop over our sinking heads, yet will float 
again in the eye of heaven, and will be borne b 
the firm hands of the united people of the three 
kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a cer- 
tain and to a not distant victory.”’ 


It was in this speech that after replying 
to Mr. Lowe, who had twitted him with 
opposing the Reform Bill in the Oxford 

nion Debating Club when an undergrad- 
uate in 1831, he turned to the Liberal 
party and said : — 


*« T came amongst you an outcast from those 
with whom I associated, driven from their ranks, 
I admit, by no arbitrary act, but by the slow 
and resistless forces of conviction. I came among 
you, to make use of the legal phraseology, in 
formd pauperis. I had nothing to offer you but 
faithful and honourable service: you received 
me as Dido received the shipwrecked neas : 

‘ Excepi ejectum littore, egentem.’ 
** And I only trust you may not hereafter, at 
any time, have to complete the sentence in re- 
gard to me: 
* Et regni, demens! in parte locavi.’ 

You received me with kindness, indulgence, 
generosity, and I may even say with some mea- 
sure of your confidence. And the relation be- 
tween us has assumed such a form that you can 
never be my debtors, but that I must be for ever 
in your debt.”’ 


An old and highly esteemed member of 
the Liberal party (Mr. Philips, Member 
for Bury) said that the delivery of this pas- 
sage brought tears into his eyes; and (he 
— “T was not ashamed to own it, 
when I observed that several friends near 
me were similarly moved.” 


Mr. Gladstone is more Ciceronian than 
Demosthenic. Amplification not conden- 
sation is his forte; but he can be fanciful 
or pithy on occasions: as when in a budget 
speech he compared his arrival at the part 
in which the remissions of taxation were 
to be announced, to the descent into the 
smiling valleys of Italy after a toilful as- 
cent of the Alps; or when he said that it 
was the duty of the Minister to stand 
“like a wall of adamant,” between the 
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people and the Crown. His graceful reply 
to Mr. Chaplin will compensate for many 
a hasty reproof administered to assailants 
whom he had better have left unnoticed : — 


“*The hon. member who has just sat down 
has admonished us, and myself in particular, 
that the sense of justice is apt to grow dull 
under the influence of a long parliamentary ex- 
perience. But there is one sentiment which I 
can assure him does not grow dull under the 
influence of a long parliamentary experience, 
and that is the sense of pleasure when I hear — 
whether upon these benches or upon those oppo- 
site to me —an able, and at the same time frank, 


Y|ingenuous, and manly statement of opinion, 


and one of such a character as to show me that 
the man who makes it is a real addition to the 
intellectual and moral worth and strength of 
Parliament. Having said this, I express my 
thanks to the hon. member for having sharply 
challenged us. It is right that we should be so 
challenged, and we do not shrink from it.’’ 


We must stop here. The walls of our 
portrait gallery are covered. We are like 
the Hanging Committee of the Academy, 
driven to exclusion by selection; and we 
shall doubtless be suspected of prejudice or 
partiality like them. The high claims of 
the excluded, however, form one among 
many reasons for looking hopefully to the 
future, after reverting proudly to the past. 
There are no rising orators, it is true ; nor 
(as we recently noticed) are there any ris- 
ing poets, painters, or actors, any rising 
men of first-rate genius of any kind. Yet 
England is replete with intellectual life ; it 
must still contain hearts pregnant with 
celestial fire: and there never existed a 
more appreciating public ; so appreciating, 
indeed, that in default of real genius, it is 
often content to put up with the counter- 
feit article. 

With a rich soil and good seed, why 
should there be no harvest, or a blighted 
one? Haply the destiny of the rising gen- 
eration is that of Banquo: “ Thou shalt get 
kings, though thou be none.” If Gray 
might ennoble his country churchyard with 
the dust of imaginary departed worthies, 
why may we not people our senate with 
the animated forms of coming ones? It is 
goed not to despair of the commonwealth, 
and we do not despair of it. The scene at 
St. Paul’s on Thanksgiving Day has in- 
definitely postponed the arrival of the New 
Zealander to sketch its ruins. Whatever 
may become of the Manchester School, 
British eloquence, statesmanship, patriot- 
ism, and loyalty will not fade like the 
Tyrian dye ; the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment will not moulder like the Venetian 
palaces ; nor (for it all comes to that) have 
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“the people of this little isle” shown the 
slightest symptom of abandoning or for- 
feiting the grand position which the Pre- 
mier claimed for them at Blackheath, 
“among the small and select company of 
great nations that have stamped their 





names on the pages of history, as gifted 
with the qualities that mark the leaders of 
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mankind.” This recalls the fine lines of 
Goldsmith, beginning : 


‘* Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by.”’ 


Have they in any respect degenerated 
since then ? 





Tue Heat-Srecrra or THE Sun anv Lime-| 
Licut. — The discontinuity of the solar heat- 
spectrum was first determined by Sir John Her- 
schel, who with a flint-glass prism threw a 
spectrum on paper blackened with soot and 
moistened with alcohol, and estimated the ther- 
mal effect of the spectrum by the time of drying. 
He observed that the moistened surface dried in 
a series of four distinct spots. Fizeau and Fou- 
cault also noticed the existence of bands in the 
ultra-red rays; later observers, however, who 
have investigated the distribution of heat in the 
solar spectrum delineate the heat-curve as con- 
tinuous. M. Lamansky (Phil. Mag. April, 
1872, from Monatsberichte Akad. Wiss. Ber- 
lin), during his experiments on this subject, 
noticed that, beginning from the line D and ad- 
vancing towards the ultra-red end of the spec- 
trum, the deflections of the galvanometer, cor- 
responding with the heat effects, become, though 
not proportionately, stronger until they attain a 
certain maximum and then diminish; this takes 
place four times, and shows that the ultra-red 
rays are interrupted in three places by breaks 
or bands, These bands have a corresponding 
position in spectra produced either by a glass, 
bisulphide of carbon, or rock-salt prism, and 
differ only in becoming broader when the prism 
used has a greater dispersive power. The breaks 
or bands are not equally wide; the first is much 
more sharply separated from the second than the 
second from the third. Parallel experiments 
with rock-salt apparatus — made the one in the 
morning and the other about noon — show that 
the breaks become somewhat narrower with in- 
creasing altitude of the sun. They were also 
rather deeper on the days when the relative 
moisture of the air was greater. M. Lamansky 
does not consider the observations sufficient to 
warrant our ascribing these bands to atmo- 
spheric absorption. In all the experiments it 
was observed that the heat-effect of the solar 
spectrum after attaining its last maximum sinks 
suddenly. A similar examination of the lime- 
light spectrum showed that there was no break 
of continuity as in the solar spectrum, and that 
the position of maximum heat-effect is much 
farther from the end of the visible red in the 
former than in the latter. In other words, with 
the feebler sources of heat the intensity of heat- 
effect attains its maximum for rays of greater 
wave-length than is the case with more power- 





ful sources of heat, Academy. 


In an article by W. Lang in a recent number 
of Im Neuen Reich, on *“ Danteliteratur in 
Deutschland,’’ it is remarked that notwithstand- 
ing the numerous contributions to the subject, 
and especially the translations of the poem 
which are constantly appearing in Germany, 
the Divine Comedy is not, nor is likely to be, a 
popular book in that country. Dante holds a 
very different position in respect of German cul- 
ture from Homer and Shakespeare. This, the 
writer remarks, is not wonderful, because of the 
antiquarian research required to understand the 
poem, and the need of the reader’s throwing 
himself into a point of view essentially different 
from his own. It is also suggested that the 
multiplicity of ideas and interests which Virgil 
and Beatrice represent detracts from their real- 
ity, and causes us to follow their gaidance with 
less confidence. The fact that modern Italians 
have found no difficulty in making Dante their 
great political poet, notwithstanding the appar- 
ently anti-national tendency of his views, is ex- 
plained by pointing out that the circumstance 
of the princes, who would preside over the em- 
pire in Dante’s scheme, being German is a mere 
accident to him; he only regards them as Ro- 
man; and though they have their relation and 
their duties to the whole world, yet the care of 
Italy is their especial function. 


Tae German papers have been commenting 
on the sup inaccuracy of a statement re- 
lating to the manuscript of Humboldt’s Kosmos 
which appeared in a French publication; such 
a MS. had been presented by Professor Busch- 
mann to the King of Prussia for the Royal Li- 
brary at Berlin, with a very dutiful letter; and 
it was not generally known that the second MS., 
a fair copy, with the last corrections of the 
great author, had also been presented by the 
same person to Napoleon III. (with a still more 
dutiful letter, explaining that Humboldt’s 
** heart was ever French ’’), and accordingly is 
still to be found at the National Library of 
Paris. Humboldt wrote in the Italian hand, 
and with lines that slanted so much from left to 
right that, to keep them straight, as he grew 
older, he gradually shortened them almost to a 
single word, so that each page of the white 
quarto paper on which he wrote was divided 
into a number of slender columns. 




















































From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MAID OF SKER. 


CHAPTER LI. 
TRIPLE EDUCATION. 


Master Roger Berkrolles had proved 
himself a schoolmaster of the very driest 
honesty. This expression, upon after- 
thought, I beg to use expressly. My own 
honesty is of a truly unusual and choice 
character; and I have not found, ~~ a 
dozen men, fit anyhow to approach it. But 
there is always a sense of humour, and a 
view of honour, wagging in among my 
principles to such an extent that they 
never get dry, as the multiplication table 
does. Master Berkrolles was a man oftoo 
much mind for joking. 

Therefore, upon the very first morning 
after my return, and even before our break- 
fast time, he poured me out such a lot of 
coin as I never did hope to see, himself re- 
garding them as no more than so many 
shells of the sea to count. All these he 
had saved from my pay in a manner wholly 
beyond my imagination, because, though I 
love to make money of people, I soon let 
them make it of me again. And this was 
my instinct now; but Roger laid his thin 
hand on the heup most gravely, and through 
his spectacles watched me softly, so that I 
could not be wroth with him. 

“ Friend Llewellyn, I crave your pardon. 
All this money is lawfully yours; neither 
have I, or anybody, the right to meddle with 
it. But I beg you to consider what occasions 
may arise for some of these coins hereafter. 
Also, if it should please the Lord to call me 
away while you are at sea, what might be- 
come of tle dear child Bunny, without this 
mammon to secure her friends? Would 
you have her, like poor Andalusia, depend- 
ent upon charity?” 

“ Hush!” I whispered; too late, how- 
ever, for there stood Bardie herself, a slim, 
light-footed, and graceful child, about ten 
years old just then, I think. Her dress of 
slate-coloured stuff was the very plainest 
of the plain, and made by hands more fa- 
miliar with the needle than the scissors. 
No ornament, or even change of colour, 
was she decked with, not so much as a 
white crimped frill for the fringes of hair 
to dance upon. No child that came to the 
well (so long as she possessed a mother) 
ever happened to be dressed in this deny- 
ing manner. But two girls blessed with 
good stepmothers, having children of their 
own, were indued, as was known already, 
with dresses cut from the self-same rem- 
nant. Now, as she looked at Roger Berk- 
rolles with a steadfast wonder, not appear- 
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ing for the moment to remember me atall, 
a deep spring of indefinite sadness filled 
her dark grey eyes with tears. 

“Charity!” she said at last: “if you 
please, sir, what is charity ?” 

“ Charity, my dear, is kindness; the nat- 
ural kindness of good people.” 

“Ts it what begins at home, sir; as they 
say in the copy-books? ”’ 

“ Yes, my dear; but it never stops there. 
It is a most beautiful thing. It does good 
to everybody. You heard me say, my dear 
child, that you are dependent on charity. 
It is through no fault of your own, remem- 
ber; but by the will of God. You need 
not be ashamed to depend on the kindness 
of good people.” 

Her eyes shone, for a moment, with 
bright gratitude towards him for reconcil- 
ing her with her pride; and then being shy 
at my presence perhaps, she turned away, 
just as she used to do, and said to herse 
very softly — “I would rather have a home 
though —I would rather have a home, and 
a father and mother of my own, instead 
of beautiful charity.” 

Master Berkrolles told me, when she 
was gone, that many children of the place 
had no better manners than to be always 
shouting after her, when coming back from 
the sand-hills, “ Where’s your father? 
Where’s your mother? Where’s your 
home, Delushy?” This, of course, was 
grievous to her, and should never have 
been done; and I let Roger know that his 
business was to stop any scandal of this 
kind. But he declared that really the 
whole of his mind was taken up, and much 
of his body also, in maintaining rule and 
reason through the proper hours. After 
school-time it was not the place of the 
schoolmaster, but of the mae of the par- 
ish, or by deputy churchwardens, or fail- 
ing them the clerk, and (if he were out of 
the way) the sexton, to impress a certain 
tone of duty on the young ones. Es 
cially the sexton need not even call his : 
wife to help, if he would but have the wit 
to cultivate more young thoughtfulness, 
by digging a grave every other day, and 
trusting the Lord for orders. 

It was not long before Delushy learned 
some memory of me, partly with the aid 
of Bunny, partly through the ship I made 
—such as no other man could turn out — 
partly through my uniform, and the rest 
of it by means of goodness only can tell 
what. A man who is knocked about, all 
over rounds, and flats, and sides of moun- 
tains, also kicked into and out of every 
hole and corner, and the strong and weak 
places of the earth, and upset after all the 
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most by his fellow-creatures’ doings, al- excellent repair; in a word, as good as 
though he may have started with more) new almost. So I put Miss Delushy on 
rinciple than was good for him, comes board of her, with Bunny for the lady’s 
ome, in the end, to look at results far! maid, and finding a strong ebb under us, 
more than causes. I paddled away towards Sker and landed 
This was exactly mine own case. I can| bravely at Pool Tavan. 
hardly state it more clearly. I- wanted; For poor Black Evan lay now in our 
no praise from anybody; because I felt it churchyard by the side of his five bold sons, 
due to me. A fellow who doubts about) having beheld the white horse as plainly 
himself may value approbation; and such | as any of the Coroner’s jury. The reason 
was the case with me, perhaps, while mis-| was clear enough to all who knew any- 
understood by the magistrates. But now | thing of medicine, to wit, his unwise and 
all the money which I had saved, eed | mega step in prostituting his consti- 
stewardship of Berkrolles, enabled all my | tution to the use of water. If any unfor- 
household to stand up and challenge cal-| tunate man is harassed with such want of 
umny. | self-respect, and utter distrust of Provi- 
There is a depth of tender feeling in the | dence, as well as unpleasancy of behaviour 
hearts of Welshmen, such as cannot any-| towards all worthy neighbours, and black 
where else be discovered by a Welshman. | ingratitude to his life, as to make a vow 
Heartily we love to find man or woman/|for ever never to drink any good stuff 
of our own kin (even at the utmost nip of | again, that man must be pitied largely ; 
the calipers of pedigree) doing anything | but let no one speak harshly of him; be- 
which reflects a spark of glory on us. Of cause he must so soon be dead. And this 
this man, or woman even, we make all the|in half the needful time, if formerly he 
very utmost, to the extremest point where | went on too much. 
truth assuages patriotism. The whole of | Poor Moxy now, with young Watkin 
our neighbourhood took this matter from | only, carried on this desert farm. It was 
@ proper point of view, and sent me such | said that no farmer, ever since the Abbots 
an invitation toa public dinner that I was} were turned out, could contrive to get on 
obliged to show them all the corners of | at Sker. One after the other failed to get a 
the road, when the stupid fellows thought! return for the money sunk into the deso- 
it safer to conduct me home again. late sandy soil. Black Evan’s father took 
Upon that festive occasion, also, Sandy | the place with a quarter of a bushel heaped 
Macraw took a great deal too much, so en-| with golden guineas of Queen Anne. And 
tirely in honour of me that I felt the deep-| very bravely he began, but nothing ever 
est good will towards him before the eve-| came of it except that he hanged himself 
ning was over, even going so far, it ap- at last, and left his son to go on with it. 
pears, as to discharge him from all back- What chance was there now for Moxy, with 
rent for the use of my little frigate. Icer- no money, and one son only, and a far bet- 
tainly could not remember such an excess | ter heart than head ? 
of generosity, upon the following morn-} Nevertheless she would not hear for one 
ing; until he pulled off his hat and showed moment of such a thing as giving up De- 
me the following document inscribed with ,lushy. This little maid had a way of her 
a pencil on the lining: “ Dearest and best own of winding herself into people’s hearts, 
of friends,— After the glorious tribute | given to her by the Lord Himself, to make 
aid by the generous Scotchman to the| up for hard dealings. Moxy loved her al- 
meet but warm-hearted Cambrian, the | most as much as her own son Watkin, and 
latter would be below contempt if he took | was brought with the greatest trouble to 
a penny from him. Signed Davip LtE-/ consent to lose her often, for the sake of 
WELLYN; witness Rees Hopkins, chair-{learning. Because there never could be 
man, his mark.” After this, and the pub-|at Sker the smallest chance of growing 
lic manner of my execution, there was| strongly into education. And everybody 
nothing to be said, except that Sandy Mac- | felt that Bardie was of a birth and nature 
raw was below contempt for turning to in-|such as demanded this thing highly. 
ferior use the flow of our finest feelings. | However, even this public sentiment might 
Therefore I went, with some indignation, | have ended in talk alone, if Lady Bluett 
to resume possession of my poor boat,| had not borne in mind her solemn pledge 
which might as well have been Sandy’s|to me. Roger Berkrolles would have 
own, during the last five years and more. done his best, of course, to see to it; but 
However, I could not deny that the Scotch-' his authority in the parish hung for a 
man had kept his part of the contract well, | while upon female tongues, which forced 
for my boat was beautifully clean and in him to be most cautious. So that I, though 
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seven years absent, am beyond doubt en- 
titled to the credit of this child’s scholar- 
ship. I had seen the very beginning of it, 
my must have said long 880, but what 
was that compared with all that happened 
in my absence? Berkrolles was a mighty 
scholar (knowing every book almost that 
ever in reason ought to have been indited, 
or indicted), and his calm opinion was, 
that “he never had led into letters such a 
mind as Bardie’s!” 

She learned more in a week almost than 
all the rising generation sucked in for the 
quarter. Not a bit of milching knowledge 
could he gently offer her, ere she dragged 
the whole of it out of his crop, like a young 
pigeon feeding. And sometimes she woul 

ut such questions that he could do noth- 
ing more than cover both his eyes up! 

All such things are well enough for 
people who forget how much the body 
does outweigh the mind, being meant, of 
course, to do so, getting more food, as it 
does, and able to enjoy it more, by reason 
of less daintiness. But for my part, I have 
always found it human prudence to pre- 
vent the mind, or soul, or other parts in- 
visible, from conspiracy to outgo, what I 
can see, and feel, and manage, and be 
punished for not heeding — that is to say, 
my body. 

Now the plan arranged for Bardie was 
the most perfect that could be imagined, 
springing from the will of Providence, and 
therefore far superior to any hnman in- 
vention. Master Berkrolles told me that a 
human heing may be supposed to consist 
principally of three parts— the body, 
which is chiefly water (this I could not 
bear to hear of, unless it were salt water, 
which he said might be the case with me) ; 
the mind, which may be formed of air, if 
it is formed of anything; and the soul, 
which is strong in spirit, and for that rea- 
son keeps the longest. Accordingly this 
homeless maiden’s time was so divided 
that her three parts were provided for, 
one after other, most beautifully. She 
made her rounds, with her little bag, from 
Sker to Candleston Court, and thence to 
Master Berkrolles at my cottage, and back 
again to Sker, when Moxy could not do 
without her. She would spend, perhaps, 
a fortnight at Candleston, then a fortnight 
in Newton village, and after that a month 
at Sker, more or less, as might be, ac- 
cording to the weather and the chances of 
conveyance. At Candleston, of course, 
she got the best of bodily food as well; 
but Lady Bluett made a point of attend- 
ing especially to her soul, not in a sancti- 
monious way, but concerning grace, and 
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manners, and the love of music, and the 
handling of a knife and fork, and all the 
thousand little things depending on that 
part of us. And here she was made a 
most perfect pet, and wore very beautiful 
clothes, and so on; but left them all be- 
hind and went as plain as a nun to New- 
ton, as soon as the time arrived for giving 
her mind its proper training. Now when 
her mind was ready to burst with the 
piles of learning stored in it, and she 
could not sleep at night without bein 
hushed by means of singing, Moxy oul 
come from Sker to fetch her, and scold 
both the Master and Bunny well, for the 
paleness of Delushy’s face and end by beg- 
ging their pardon and bearing the child 
away triumphantly, with Watkin to carr 
the bag for her. And then for a mont 
there was play, and sea-air, and rocks to 
climb over, and sand-hills, and rabbits and 
wild-fowl to watch by the hour, and bath- 
ing throughout the summer-time, and 
nothing but very plain food at regular in- 
tervals of fine appetite. 

So the over-active mind sank back to its 
due repose, and the tender cheeks recov- 
ered, with kind Nature's nursing, all the 
bloom the flowers have because they think 
of nothing. Also the lightsome feel re- 
turned, and the native grace of movement, 
and the enjoyment of good runs, and 
laughter unrepressed but made harmo- 
nious by discipline. And then the hair 
came into gloss, and the eyes to depths of 
brightness, and all the mysteries of wis- 
dom soon were tickled out of her. 

This was the life she had been leading, 
now, for some six years or more, and being 
of a happy nature she was quite contented. 
In the coh I did my utmost, that day, to 
examine her as to all her recollections of 
her early history. But she seemed to 
dwell upon nothing now, except the most 
trifling incidents, such as a crab lifting up 
the cover one day when old Davy was 
boiling him, or “ Dutch ” being found with 
alot of small Dutches, and nobody knew 
where they came from. She had no re- 
collection of any boat, or even a Coro- 
ner’s inquest; and as to papa, and mamma, 
and besten — she put her hand up to her 
beautiful forehead, to think, and then 
wondered about them. Having cleverly 
brought you thus to a proper acquaintance 
with the present situation, I really think 
that you must excuse me from going into 
all Moxy’s transports called forth by the 
sight of me. In spite of all that I always 
say in depreciation of myself (ay, and often 
mean it too), nobody can have failed to 
gather that my countrymen at large, and 
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(which matters more) my countrywomen, 
take a most kind view of me. And it 
would have been hard indeed if Moxy 
could not find a tear or two. And Wat- 
kin now was a fine young fellow, turned 
of twenty some time ago, straight as an 
arrow, and swift as a bird, but shy as a 
trout in a mountain-stream. From a 
humble distance he admired Miss Delushy 
profoundly, and was ever at her beck and 
call; so that of course she liked him 
much, but entertained a feminine contempt 
for such a fellow. 


CHAPTER LII. 
GREAT MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


Now I come to larger actions, and the 
rise of great events, and the movements 
of mankind, enough to make their mother 
earth tremble, and take them for suicides, 
and even grudge her bosom for their 
naked burial. Often had I longed for 
war, not from love of slaughter, but be- 
cause it is so good for us. It calls out 
the strength of a man from his heart into 
the swing of his legs and arms, and fills 
him with his duty to the land that is his 
mother; and scatters far away small 
things, and shows beyond dispute God’s 
wisdom, when He made us male and fe- 
male. The fair sex (after long peace) 
always want to take the lead of all, having 
rash faith in their quicker vigour of words 
and temper. But they prove their good- 
ness always, coming down to their work at 
once, when the blood flows, and the bones 
are split into small splinters, and a man 
dies bravely in their arms, through doing 
his duty to them. But though war is 

, no doubt (till men shall be too good 
or it), there was not one man as yet in 
Great Britain, who would have gone of 
his own accord into the grand and endless 
war at this time impending. Master 
Roger Berkrolles told me that throughout 
all history (every in and out of which he 
knew, while pretending otherwise) never 
had been known such war, and destruction 
of God’s men, as might now be looked 
for. He said that it was not a question 
now of nation against nation, such as may 
be fought out and done with, after rapid 
victory ; neither a piece of mere covetous- 
ness for a small advance of dominion; nor 
even a contest of dynasties, which might 
prove the tougher one. But that it was 
universal clash ; half of mankind imbittered 
to a deadly pitch with the other half; 
and that now no peace could be, till one 
side was crushed under. These things 
were beyond my grasp of widest compre- 
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hension, neither could I desire a war, be- 
gun about nothing,so how. If the French- 
men insulted our flag, or wanted back 
some of their islands, or kept us from ex- 
amining their customs (when imported), no 
true Briton could hesitate to keep his 
priming ready. 

But at present they were only pluckin 
up courage to affront us, being engrosse 
with their own looseness, and _ broad 
spread of idiocy. For they even went the 
length of declaring all men to be equal, 
the whole world common property, and the 
very names of the months all wrong! Af- 
ter this it was natural, and one might say 
the only sensible thing they ever did, to 
deny the existence of their Maker. For it 
could hardly be argued that the Almighty 
ever did lay hand to such a lot of scoun- 
drels. Now if these rats of the bilge-hole 
had chosen to cock their tails in their dirt, 
and devour one another, pleasure alone 
need have been the feeling of the human 
race looking down at them. But the 
worst of it was that real men, and women, 
far above them, took up their filthy tricks 
and antics, and their little buck-jumps, and 
allowed their judgment so to be taken with 
grimaces— even asa man who mocks a 
fit may fall into it — that in every country 
there were “sympathizers with the great 
and glorious uch of intellect.” 

In Devonshire, I had heard none of all 
this, for none of the servants ever set eyes, 
or desired to do so, on “public journals.” 
They had heard of these, but believed 
them to be very dangerous and wicked 
things; also devoid of interest, for what 
was the good of knowing things which 
> omg d else might know?* And even 
if they had taken trouble ever to hear of 
the great outbreak, they would have re- 
plied (until it led to recruiting in their 
own parish), “Thiccy be no consarn to 
we.” 

But in our enlightened neighbourhood 
things were very different. There had 
long been down among us ever so many 
large-minded fellows, anxious to advance 
mankind, by great jumps, towards perfec- 
tion. And in this they showed their wis- 
dom (being all young bachelors) to strive 
to catch the golden age before they got 
rheumatics. 

However, to men whose life has been 
touched with the proper grey and brown 
of earth, all these bright ideas seemed a 
baseless dance of rainbows. Man’s perfec- 


* That intelligent view still holds its own. A 
re ea Al — by other > to 

rove, ‘* e of the r, whan 
coy vale can rade un?” = ED. M. of - 
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tion was a thing we had not found in 
this world; and being by divine wisdom 
weaned from human pride concerning it, 
we could be well content to wait our inev- 
itable opportunity for secking it in the 
other world. We had found this world 
wag slowly; sometimes better, and some- 
times worse, pretty much according to the 
way in which it treated us. Neither had 
we yet perceived, in the generation newly 
Sasniiel any grand advance, but rather a 


very poor backsliding, from what we were | 


at their time of life. We all like a strong 
fellow when we see him; and we all like a 
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ics ran with their tongues out, like mad 
dogs, all over the country raving, snapping 
at every good gentleman’s heels, and yelp- 
ing that the seventh vial was open, and 
the seventh seal broken. To argue with 
a gale of wind would show more sense 
than to try discussion with such a set of 
ninnies; and when I asked them to recon- 
cile their admiration of atheism with their 
religious fervour, one of them answered 
bravely that he would rather worship the 
Goddess of Reason than the God of the 
Church of England. 

However, the followers of John Wesley, 


very bright child, who leaps through our ' and all the respectable Methodists, scouted 
misty sense of childhood. To either of | these ribalds as much as we did; and even 
these an average chap knocks under, when Hezekiah had the sense to find himself go- 
uite sure of it. And yet, in our parish, ing too far with them, and to repair the 
there was but one of the one sort, and seventh seal, and clap it on Hepzibah’s 
one of the other. Bardie, of course, of | mouth. For how could he sell a clock, if 
the new generation; and old Davy of the time was declared by the trumpet to be no 
elder. It vexes me to tell the truth so. | more ? 
But how can I help it, unless I spoil my | Amid this universal turmoil, uproar, and 
story ? | upheaving, I received a letter from Cap- 
Ever so many people got a meeting in tain Bampfylde, very short, and without a 
the chapel up, to sign a paper, and to say words of thanks for what I had done for 
that nobody could guess the mischief done him, but saying that he was just appointed 
by all except themselves. They scouted to the Bellona, 74, carrying 6 carronades 
the French Revolution as the direct work on the poop; that she was fitting now at 
of the devil; and in the very next sentence Chatham, and in two months’ time would 
vowed it the work of the seventh angel, to, be at Spithead, where he was to man her. 
shatter the Church of England. They | He believed that the greater part of the 
came with this rubbish for me to sign; fine ship’s company of the Thetis would be 
and I signed it (and some of them also) | only.too glad to sail under him, and he was 
with my well-attested toe and heel. enabled to offer me the master’s berth, if I 
After such a demonstration, any man of | saw fit. He said that he knew my efficien- 
candid mind falls back on himself, to judge cy, but would not have ventured to take 
if he may have been too forcible. ButI this step but for what I had told him about 
could not see my way to any cross-road of |my thorough acquirement of navigation 
repentance; and when I found what good under the care of alearned man. After 
I had done, I wished that I had kicked | saying that if I reported myself at Narnton 








harder. By doing so, I might have 
quenched a pestilential doctrine; as every 
orthodox person told me, when they heard 
how the fellows ran. But—as my bad- 
luck always conquers—I had but a pair 
of worn-out pumps on, and the only toe 
which a man can trust (through his own 
defects of discipline) happened to be in 
hospital now, and short of spring and fla- 
vour. Nevertheless some good was done. 
For Parson Lougher not only praised me, 
but in his generous manner provided a 
new pair of shoes for me, to kick harder, 
if again so visited. And the news of these 
prevented them. 


But even the way these fellows had to, 


rub themselves was not enough to stop 
the spreading of low opinions; for the 
strength of my manifestation was impres- 
sive rather than permanent. Also all the 
lower lot of Nonconformists and schismat- 


Court by the end of October he would have 
me cared for and sent on, he concluded 
with these stirring words :— 

“ There isa great war near at hand; our 
country will want every man, young or old, 
who can fight a gun.” 

These last words fixed my resolve. I 
had not been very well treated, perhaps; 
at any rate, my abilities had not been rec- 
ognized too highly, lest they should have 
to be paid for with a little handsomeness. 
But a man of large mind allows for this, 
feeling that the world of course, would 
‘gladly have him at half-price. But when 
it came to talking of the proper style 
to fight a gun, how could I give way to 
any small considerations? Fuzzy and Ike 
| were stealing rock at this particular period 
‘in a new ketch called The Devil (wholly in 
‘honour of Parson Chowne); and through 
‘these worthy fellows, and Bang (now 
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the most trustworthy of all), I sent a 
letter to Narnton Court, accepting the 
mastership of his Majesty’s ship of the line, 
Bellona. 

Now everybody in earnest began to call 
me “ Captain Llewellyn” — not at my own 
instigation, but in spite of all done to the 
contrary. The master of a ship must be 
the captain, they argued, obstinately; and 
my well-known modesty had the blame of 
all that I urged against it. But I need not 
say any more about it; because the war 
has gone on so long, and so many seamen 
have now been killed, that the nation has 
been stirred up to learn almost ‘a little 
about us. 

While I was dwelling on all these sub- 
jects, who should appear but Miss Delu- 
shy, newly delivered from Candleston 
Court, on her round of high education ? 
And to my amazement, who but Lieuten- 
ant Bluett delivered her? I had not even 
heard that he was come home; so much 
does a man, when he rises in life, fail in 

roper wakefulness! But now he leaped 
See from the forecastle, and with a grave 
and most excellent courtesy, and his bright 
uniform very rich and noble, and his face 
outdoing it, forth he led this little lady, 
who was clad in simple grey. She de- 
scended quite as if it was the proper thing 
to do; and then she turned and kissed the 
tips of her fingers to him gracefully. And 
she was not yet eleven years old! How 
can we be amazed at any revolutions after 
this? 

“ Bardie!” I cried, with some indigna- 
tion, as if she were growing beyond my 
control; and she stood on the spring of 
her toes exactly as she had done when two 

ears old, and offered her bright lips for a 
Lise, to prove that she was not arrogant. 
None but a surly bear could refuse her; 
still my feelings were deeply hurt, that 
other people should take advantage of my 
being from home so much, to wean the af- 
fections of this darling from her own old 
Davy, and perhaps to set up a claim for 
her. 

Berkrolles knew what my rights were ; 
and finding him such a oo man, I gave 
it to him thoroughly well, before I went to 
bed that night. I let him know that his 
staying there depended wholly upon my- 
self; not only as his landlord, but as hold- 
ing such a position now in Newton, and 
Nottage, al miles around, that the lifting 
of my finger would leave him without a 
scholar or acrust. Also I wished him to 
know that he must not, as a wretched 
landsman, take any liberties with me, be- 
cause I had allowed him gratis to impart 
LIVING AGE. voL. xxv. 1181 
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‘to me the vagueness of what he calied 


“ Mathematics,” in the question of naviga- 
tion. I made out some; but the rest went 
from me, through the clearness of my 
brain (which let things pass through it); 
otherwise I would have paid him gladly, if 
he had earned it. But fe said (or I may 
myself have said, to suggest some sense to 
him) that my brain was now too full of 
experience for experiments. Of all the 
knowledge put into me by this good man 
carefully, and I may say laboriously, I 
could not call to mind a letter, figure, 
stroke, or even sign, when I led the British 
fleet into action, at the battle of the Nile. 
But it may have all been there, steadily 
underlying all, coming through great mo- 
ments, like a quiet perspiration. 

But if I could not take much learning, 
here was some one else who could; and 
there could be no finer sight for lovers of 
education than to watch old Mr. Berkrolles 
and his pupil entering into the very pith of 
everything. I could not perceive any 
cause for excitement, in a dull matter of 
this sort; nevertheless they seemed to 
manage to get stirred up about it. For 
when they came to any depth of mystery 
for fathoming, it was beautiful to behold 
the long white hair and the short brown 
curls dancing together over it. That good 
old Roger was so clever in every style of 
teaching, that he often feigned not to know 
a thing of the simplest order to him; so 
that his pupil might work it out, and have 
a bit of triumph over him. He knew that 
nothing puts such speed into little folk and 
their steps— be they of mind or body — 
as to run a race with grown-up people, 
whether nurse or tutor. 

But in spite of all these brilliant beams 
of knowledge now shed over her, our poor 
Bardie was held fast in an awkward cleft 
of conscience. I may not have fully con- 
trived to show that this little creature-was 
as quick of conscience as myself almost; 
although, of course, in a smaller way, and 
without proper sense of proportions. But 
there was enough of it left to make her 
sigh very heavily, lest she might have gone 
too far in one way or the other. Her 
meaning had been, from her earliest years, 
to marry, or be married. She had prom- 
ised me through my grey whiskers often 
(with two years to teach her her own 
mind), never, as long as she lived, to ac- 
cept any one but old Davy. We had set- 
tled it ever so many times, while she: sate 
upon my shoulder; and she smacked me 
every now and then, to prove that she 
meant matrimony. Now, when I called to 
her mind ali this, she said that I was an 
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old stupid, and she meant to do just what 
she liked; though admitting that every- 
body wanted her. And after a little 
thought she told me, crossing her legs (in 
the true old style), and laying down h'r 
lashes, that her uncertainty lay between 
Master Roger and Mr. Bluett. She had 
promised them both, she did believe, with- 
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saw in a moment all the meaning of this 
most outrageous trick. Bunny, forgetting 
her grade in life, had been crying, ever 
since she awoke, at receiving no invitation 
to this great festivity. he had even 
shown ill-will and jealousy towards Bar- 
die, and a want of proper submission to 
her inevitable rank in the world. I per- 


out proper time to think of it; and could | ceived that these vile emotions grew en- 
she marry them both, because the one was|tirely from the demagogic spirit of the 
so young and the other so old? I laid be-| period, which must be taken in hand at 


fore her that the ae 
matrimony could not be 


middle age of | once. 
attained in this, vigour, and locked her into an empty cup- 


Wherefore I boxed her ears with 


way; though in the present upside down | board, there to wait for our return, with a 


of the world it might come to be thought | junk of bread and a cheese-rind. 


Howev- 


of. And then she ran away and danced/er she made her way out, as her father 
(exactly as she used to do), and came back : had done with the prison of Dunkirk; and 
with her merry laugh to argue the point | here she was in spite of all manners, good 


again with me. 

Before I set off for Narnton Court on 
my way to join the Bellona, Lieutenant 
Bluett engaged my boat and my services, 
both with oar and net, for a day’s whole 
pleasure off shore and on. I asked how 
many he meant to take, for the craft was a 
very light one; but he answered, “ As 
many as ever he chose, for he hoped that 
two officers of the Royal Navy knew bet- 
ter than to swamp a boat in a dead calm 
such as this was.” My self-respect derived 
such comfort from his outspoken and gal- 
lant way of calling me a brother officer (as 
well as from the most delicate air of igno- 
rance which he displayed when I took up 
a two-guinea piece which happened to 
have come through my roof at this mo- 
ment perhaps, or at any rate somehow to 
be lying in an old tobacco-box on my ta- 
ble), that I declared my boat and self at 
his command entirely. 

We had a very pleasant party, and not 
so many as to endanger us, if the ladies 
showed good sense. Colonel Lougher and 
Lady Bluett, also the lieutenant, of course, 
and a young lady staying at Candleston 
Court, and doing her utmost to entrap the 
youthful sailor —her name has quite es- 
caped me—also Delushy, and myself. 
These were all, or would have been all, if 
Master Rodney had not chanced, as we 
marched away from my cottage, with two 
men carrying hampers, to espy, in the cor- 
ner of the old well, a face so sad, and eyes 
so black, that they pierced his happy and 
genial heart. 

“T'll give it to you, you sly minx.” I 
cried, “ for an impudent, brazen trick like 
this. What orders did I give you, Miss? 
A master of a ship of the line, and not 
master of his own grandchild!” 

The young lieutenant laughed so that 
the rushes on the sand-hills shook, for he 





faith, and discipline. 

“Let her come; she deserves to come; 
she shall come,” Master Rodney cried; 
and as all the others said the same, I was 
forced to give in to it; and upon the whole 
I was proud —— of our Bunny’s re3- 
olution. either did it turn out ill, 
but rather a good luck for us, because 
the young lady who wooed the lieutenant 
proved her entire unfitness for a maritime 
alliance, by wanting, before we had long 
been afloat, although the sea was as 
smooth as a duck-pond, some one to at- 
tend upon her. 

Every one knows what the Tuskar Rock 
is, and also the caves under Southern 
Down; neither am I at all of a nature to 
dwell upon eating and drinking. And 
though all these were of lofty order, and I 
made a fire of wreck-wood (just to broil 
some collops of a sewin, who came from 
the water into it, through a revival of my 
old skill; and todoa few oysters in their 
shells with their gravy sputtering, to let us 
know when they were done, and to call fora 
bit of butter), no small considerations, or 
most grateful memories of flavour could 
have whispered to me twice, thus to try my 
mouth with waterings over such a cookery. 
But I have two reasons for enlarging on 
this happy day; and these two would be 
four at once, if any one contradicted them. 

My chief reason is that poor dear Bar- 
die first obtained a pure knowledge of 
her desolate state upon that occasion; — 
at least so far as we can guess what works 
inside the little chips of skulls that we 
call babyish. me 4 had spoiled her 
so (being taken with her lovingness, and 
real newness of going on, and power to 
look into things, together with such a turn 
for play as never can be satiated in a world 
like ours; not to mention heaps of things 
which you must see to understand), let me 
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not overdo it now, in saying that this lit- 
tle dear had taken such good education, 
through my liberal management, as to 
long to know a little more about herself, 
perhaps. 

This is a very legitimate wish, and de- 
serving of more encouragement than most 
of us care to give to it; because so many 
of us are not the waifs and strays, and sal- 
vage only, but the dead shipwrecks of our- 
selves; content with the bottom of the 
great deep, if only no shallow fellows shall 
come diving down for us. 

Having the joy of sun and sea, and the 
gratitude for a most lovely dinner, such 
as none could take from me, I happened 
to lie on my oars and think, while all my 
passengers roved on the rock. They were 
astray upon bladder-weed, — del- 
lusk, oar-weed, ribbons, frills, kelp, wrack, 
or five-tails — anything you like to call 
them, without falling over them. My orders 
were to stand off and on, till the gentr 
had amused themselves. Only I must loo 
alive; for the Tuskar rock would be two 
fathoms under water, in about four hours, 
at a mile and a half from the nearest land. 

The sunset wanted not so much as a 
glance of sea to answer it, but lay hover- 
ing quietly, and fading beneath the dark 
brows of the cliffs; which do sometimes 
glorify, and sometimes so discourage it. 
The meaning of the weather and the 
arrangement of the sky and sea, was 
not to make a show for once but to 
let the sunset gently, glide into the 
twilight, and the twilight take its time for 
melting into starlight. This I never thus 
have touched, except in our old island. 

There was not a wave to be seen or felt, 
only the glossy heave of the tide lifted my 
boat every now and then, or lapped 
among the wrinkles of the rocks, and 
spread their fringes. Not a sound was in 
the air, and on the water nothing, except 
the little tinkling softness of the drops, 
that feathered off from my suspended oar- 
blades. Floating round a corner thus I 





came upon a sight as gently sad as sky 
andsea were. A little maid was leaning 
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on a shelf of stone with her hair dishev- 
elled as the kelp it mingled with. Her 
plain brown hat was cast aside, and her 
clasped hands hid her face, while her slen- 
der feet hung down, and scarcely cared to 
addle in the water that embraced them. 

ow and then a quiet sob,in harmony 
with the evening tide, showed that the 
storm of grief was over, but the calm of 
deep sorrow abiding. 

“ What is the matter, my pretty dear?” 
I asked, after landing, mes coaxing her. 
“Tell old Davy; Captain David will see 
the whole of it put to rights.” 

“It cannot be put to yights,” she an- 
swered, being even now unable to pro- 
nounce, the r aright, although it was rath- 
er a lisp than any clear sound that supplied 
its place; “it never can be put to yights: 
when the other children had fathers and 
mothers, God left me outside of them; 
and the young lady says that I must not 
aspiya ever to marry a gentleman I am 
only fit for Watkins, or Tommy-Toms, or 
nobody! Old Dyo, why did I never have 
a father or a mother?” 

“My dear, you had plenty of both,” I 
replied; “but they were shipwrecked, 
and so were you. Only before the storm 
came on, you were put into this boat 
some how, nobody living can tell how, and 
the boat came safe, though the ship was 
wrecked.” ! 

“This boat!” she cried, spreading out 
her hands to touch it on either side — 
for by this time, I had shipped her — “ was 
it this boat saved me?” 

“Yes, oe beauty of the world. Now 
tell me what that wicked girl had the im- 
pudence to say to you.” 

This I need not here set down. Enough 
that it flowed from jealousy, jealousy of 
the lowest order, caused by the way in 
which Lieutenant Rodney played with 
Bardie. This of course interfered with 
the lady’s chances of spreading nets for 
him, so that soon she lost her temper, fell 
upon Delushy, and upbraided her for be- 
ing no more than an utterly unknown cast- - 
away. 





Tue Mourns or tHe Nite — M. Larousse, a 
French hydrographic engineer, has presented to 
the French Academy of Sciences a paper on the 
mouths of the Nile, and the changes which have 
taken place in them during the last two centur- 
ies. The Damietta and Rosetta mouths have 





advanced, and are advancing, into the sea at 
the rate of three metres and 35 annum re- 
spectively. M. Larousse thinks that the mouth 
of the Suez canal in the Mediterranean may be 
maintained at the necessary depth without any 
excessive cost. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.* 


GERMAN writers on political science have 


used the terms Staatenbund and Bundesstaat | § 


to express the distinction between a league 
of States and a State formed by a league. 
The line between the two cannot be drawn 
with mathematical strictness; but when 
the central government that is created by 
a league is endowed with extensive powers 
with reference to commerce and foreign 
affairs, or to internal administration, there 
results a State—a political community 
indestructible save by a violent revolution. 
Was the American Union a Staatenbund or 
Bundesstaat? This was the question at the 
root of the great civil war. e one party 
contended that the Union was a league, and 
a league of such a character that any one of 
its component members might retire from it 
whenever that member might choose to do 
so. The other party maintained that the 
Union was a State which no human power, 
by a legal process, can annihilate. 

That this party, the national party, was 
right in its interpretation of the constitu- 
tion, the dispassionate student of American 
history must admit. There was a deep 
foundation for the national union, not less 
than for the separate existence of the sev- 
eral States that entered into it — a founda- 
tion, we mean, in the order of Providence, 
in the previous history of America.t 


*(1.) History of the American Civil War. By 
Joun WILLIAM Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York, &c. Three Vols. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers; London: Longmans. 1867. 

(2) The American Conflict; a History of the 
Great Rebellion in the United States of America, 
1860-64 : its Causes, Incidents, and Results, &c. By 
Horace GREELEY. Two Vols. Hartford. 1864. 

To ag 3 misconception it may be well to state 
that this article has been written, at the request of 
the Editors, by an eminent American jurist. It is 
written therefore from the point of view of an 
American, but with a degree of candour and impar- 
tiality that will command respect. It was in type 
before the rupture in the negotiations of the A 
bama Commissioners; but notwithstanding the al- 
tered state of feeling which this unhappy rupture 
has produced, it is for many reasons thought desira- 
ble to publish it.— Eps. B. Q. 

+ For the study of the political history of the 
United States the publications of the late Mr. Jared 
—_— are invaluable; in particular, his impartial 

ographies of Washington, Franklin, Gouverneur 
Morris, and other leading public men; and his col- 
lection of the correspondence of the Revolution. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams has published the Life 
and Works of his Grandfather, the first President 
Adams, and is understood to be separa for the 
— the extensive Diary of President Adams, the 

ounger (John Quincy Adams). The Biography 
of Jefferson, dall; of Madison, by Rives; 


b 
the Works of Hamilton, edited by his son; the Ad- 


ministrations of Washington and Adams, as illus- 

trated by the Correspondence of Oliver Wolcott, 

jun., are valuable contri 

ints of view, to the political history of the Union. ! 
best connected view of this subject, though with 





butions, from different | a 
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The inhabitants of the thirteen original 
States were mostly of English descent. 
They belonged to a common stock, and a 
reat majority of them, it may be added 
incidentally, were of the Protestant faith. 
They had been, in common, subjects of 
Great Britain. They were not called 
“ States,” they were styled “ Colonies,” or 
“ provinces,” up to the time of their Dec- 
laration of Independence, when a new des- 
ignation became necessary. From that 
hour they existed and acted as one commun- 
ity. Not only their prosperity, but their 
existence depended on this union. The 
forms of united organization which pre- 
ceded the adoption of the present constitu- 
tion were preparations, incipient steps in 
the process of creating the institutions that 
were to embody and preserve the national 
life. There was the germ of a nation be- 
fore, but the war of the revolution devel- 
oped it. Not only did the people of the 
various States mingle their hearts together 
in the counsels and struggles of an arduous 
contest that lasted for seven years; they 
formed habits of intercourse such as had 
not existed before. When General Wash- 
ington came to Massachusetts to take com- 
mand of the American army, he knew little 
of New England, and at first was not 
favourably struck with the people. He 
learned to honour and love them, and they 
repaid him with an unequalled devotion. 

hen John Adams went from Massachu- 
setts to attend the first Congress, at the 
outset of the revolution, he wrote descrip- 
tions of Philadelphia, and of its manners 
and customs, as a Bostonian would now 
write of St. Petersburg. It required only 
a ten year’s experience of government un- 
der the Articles of Confederation — which 
were a Staatenbund, or league —to con- 
vince the people that a stronger govern- 
ment, one capable of acting more directly 
and efficiently, was indispensable. The 
formation of the constitution of the United 
States, in 1787, solved the problem. The 
States were left with a large and inalien- 
able residue of powers of Government in 
relation to local interests and personal 
rights, and with an equal representation 
in the Senate, one of the co-ordinate 
branches of the national legislature, and 
the one to which the ratification of all 
treaties with foreign nations exclusively 
belongs. The prerogatives of the Central 
Government were expressly limited and 
defined. On the other hand, the House 
of Representatives was constituted, the 


strong bias to the Federal side, is the “ History of 
the United States,” by Richard Hildreth (Second Se- 


ries). New York. 1851. 
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number of representatives from each State 
being determined by the ratio of po 
tion. A supreme court was established, 
with jurisdiction over all cases in which 
the United States or the several States, or 
inhabitants of different States, or foreign- 
ers, are litigants. Especially it was pro- 
vided that the new Government should 
operate directly upon the people, upon 
individuals, by means of its own officers 
and tribunals; and that “this constitution, 
and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and 
all treaties made, or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing.” * | 

The Guduement which was thus created 
was in some respects unique. The “ Fed- 
eralist,” a series of —_ written by 
Hamilton, Jay, and Madison, in advocacy 
of the adoption of the Constitution, 
says : — 


** Our system is neither a national nor a fed- 
eral system, but a composition of both. In 
its foundations, federal, not national; in the 
sources from which the ordinary powers of gov- 
ernment are drawn, partly federal and partly 
national; in the operation of these powers, na- 
tional, not federal; in the extent of them again, 
federal, not naticnal; and, finally, in the au- 
thoritative mode of introducing amendments, 
neither wholly federal nor wholly national.” 

‘ The constitution (says Madison, in one of 
his letters — and no one had more concern than 
Madison, in framing it) was not formed by the 
Government of the component States, as the 
Federal Government for which it was substi- 
tuted, Nor was it formed by a majority of the 
people of the United States as a single commu- 
nity, in the manner of a consolidated Govern- 
ment, It was formed by the States, that is, by 
the people in each of the States acting in their 
higher sovereign capacity, and formed conse- 
quently by the same authority which formed 
the State constitutions. Being thus derived 
from the game source as the constitutions of 
the States, it has, within each State, the same 
authority as the constitution of the State; and 
is as much a constitution, in the strict sense of 
the term, within its preseribed sphere, as the 
constitutions of the States are within their re- 
spective spheres; but with this essential and 
obvious difference, that being a compact among 
the States in their highest sovereign capacity, 
and constituting the people thereof one people 
for certain purposes, it cannot be altered or an- 
pulled at the will of the States individually, as 


* Art.vi, 2 
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the constitution of a State may be at its indi- 
vidual will”? 


It would be easy to bring forward a vol- 
ume of evidence in the same direction, but 
these brief extracts clearly set forth the 
real character of the American Union — 
that it was expressly intended and con- 
trived as a perpetual, indissoluble bond. 

Nevertheless, it was inevitable that two 
great parties should arise, one jealous for 
the rights of the States, the other jealous 
for the prerogatives of the general Gov- 
ernment; one afraid that the central 
power would prove too weak to prevent 
disunion and anarchy, the other afraid 
that it would be so strong as to subvert 
liberty — that it would absorb more and 
more power, and issue in a consolidated 
despotism; one dreading the centrifugal 
force, the other the centripetal, in the 
carefully adjusted political system. Inthe 
convention that formed the constitution, 
and much more in the conventions of the 
States that ratified it, these opposite polit- 
ical tendencies were fully manifest. There 
was a small preponderance in favour of 
the new constitution in Virginia, and the 
same was true of Massachusetts and New 
York. Patrick Henry, the Virginian 
orator of the revolution, saw in the new 
Government the downfall of freedom; and 
Samuel Adams had similar misgivings. 
In the administration of Washington the 
two parties were distinctly organized. 
The Federalists, as the national party were 
—improperly, their opponents claimed — 
designated, had in their favour the irresist- 
ible influence of the character of Washing- 
ton, and were supported by the genius of 
Hamilton, who in the Federal convention 
had favoured both an executive and a sen- 
ate, to be chosen for life, and who feared 
that the powers of the general Govern- 
ment were not sufficient to give it stability. 
The leader of the Anti-Federalists, or Re- 
publicans, or Democrats, as they were 
variously termed, was Jefferson, a doctrin- 
aire in politics, full of enthusiasm for the 
“rights of man;” a disciple of Locke and 
Sydney, and of the French philosophers 
of the eighteenth century. His fear of the 
encroachments of Government, and his 
faith in the theory of the social compact, 
are significantly shown in the remark 
which he somewhere makes, that a new 
constitution should be framed in a political 
community as often as once in twenty 
years, in order to give each generation the 
opportunity to choose for itself the system 
under which it will live. Jefferson was in 
France when the constitution was adopted, 
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and can hardly be said to have either 
favoured or opposed it. He was a neutral 
on the question of the expediency of 
ratifying it. Another Federalist of great 
— was John Adams, who succeeded 
ashington in the presidency, and whose 
Federalism was, as events proved, less 
pronounced than that of Hamilton. The 
reat questions on which the parties con- 
ronted each other grew out of the French 
Revolution, and the relations which the 
infant Republic of the United States 
should hold to the two contending nations, 
Great Britain and France. Jefferson and 
his followers espoused with sympathetic 
ardour the cause of France, and were 
strengthened by the Anglo-phobia which 
had been left, in consequence of the strug- 
gle for independence, in the minds of the 
people, especially at the South, the section 
that had suffered most in the latter part 
of the war, and among the rustic popula- 
tion of the North. The Federalists were 
bent on maintaining a rigid neutrality, 
and incurred odium by the celebrated 
treaty with England, known as Jay’s 
treaty, which was charged with conceding 
too much to that country. All through 
the eight years of Washington’s adminis- 
tration, and the four years in which John 
Adams held the oo office, the 
contest raged with increasing virulence 
between the rival parties. It was in the 
latter — that the first public declara- 
tion of extreme opinions on the side of 
State-rights emanated from the Jefferso- 
nians. This was in the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 1798 — resolutions 
adopted by the legislatures of those States, 
but originally devised by Mr. Jefferson, 
They were provoked by the measures of 
the Adams administration, especially by 
the alien law, which authorized the Pres- 
ident to order out of the country all such 
foreigners as he might judge dangerous to 
the peace and safety.of the United States, 
and by the sedition law, which provided 
for the punishment of malicious defama- 
tion, as well as of treasonable plots, against 
the Government.: These measures had 
been passed in view of an impending con- 
flict with France, and on account of illegal 
intermeddling on the part of alien parti- 
zans of France, as well as on account of 
the incessant unbridled vituperation to 
which the administration of Adams had 
been exposed. The famous Kentucky res- 
‘ olutions, with which Mr. Madison, who 
had now joined the party of Jefferson, was 
intimately concerned —in fact Mr. Mad- 
ison wrote the Virginia resolutions of like 
purport —speak of the Government of 
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the United States as a compact between 

arties having no common judge, and by a 
air construction must be taken to assert 
the right of a State to nullify or disan- 
nul within its own bounds a national law 
which it deems to be a palpable and dan- 
gerous violation of the constitution. But 
in his report on the Virginia resolutions, 
and his correspondence respecting it, Mr. 
Madison disavows the interpretation which 
made them sanction nullification or dis- 
union as a constitutional right. Such 
remedies he considers not legal, but revo- 
lutionary.* Yet these resolutions, which 
were made at a moment when party ex- 
citement was at its height, furnished a 
welcome warrant, in later times, to the 
apostles of nullification and secession. 

The Federal party fell, partly from in- 
herent tendencies to democracy in the 
American people, which were fostered by 
their war for independence, and partly by 
its own intestine divisions. The elder 
Adams, the greatest orator, perhaps, that 
America has ever produced, an intrepid 
patriot, as well as a learned statesman, 
was of a passionate temperament, and had 
no small share of jealousy and vanity. Dr. 
Franklin pithily said of him that he was 
“always honest, sometimes great, but often 
mad.” In 1798 the Federal party was 
fully resolved upon war with France, a 
step which the injuries and indignities in- 
flicted by the Directory warranted.- In 
that war Hamilton, between whom and 
Adams there was no cordiality of feeling, 
would have played a leading part. Adams 
surprised his friends, not less than his 
opponents, by suddenly, without consulta- 
tion with his cabinet, nominating to the 
Senate a new minister to France. This 
bold measure actually averted war, and 
led to an honourable poe with France ; 
but it broke up the Federal party into two 
factions, which detested one another even 
more than they abhorred their common 
adversaries. Power passed out of the 
hands of the Federalists, and Mr. Jeffer- 
son was inducted into the presidential 
office in 1801. It is notorious, however, 
that the Anti-Federalists were obliged to 
follow in the track of the party which they 
had displaced from power. They were 
obliged to build up a navy, which they 
had used their best endeavours to prevent 
their adversaries from doing. They had 
denounced a national bank as unconstitu- 
tional, but they had to propose such an 
establishment, and the bill which created 


* See Madison’s Letter to Mr. Everett, North 
American Review. October, 1830. 
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it bore the signature of Jefferson’s favour- 
ite follower and successor, Mr. Madison. 
They had been loud in contending for a 
strict construction of the powers given in 
the constitution to the general Govern- 
ment, but, with Jefferson in the presiden- 
tial chair, they bought the foreign terri- 
tory of Louisiana, out of which half a 
dozen great States have been carved; an 
extension of authority which transcended 
the most obnoxious Federalist measures 
in this direction. The war of 1812 with 
Great Britain was an Anti-Federalist or 
Democratic measure, undertaken against 
the wishes and judgment of the majorit 

of the people of New England, where Fed- 
eralism maintained its ascendancy. The 
effect of the war and of the embargo, one 
of the war measures, was to destroy the 
commerce and the fisheries of the New 
England States, while the defence of their 


coast was neglected. These circumstances | 
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been doubted by the friends of a strict 
construction of the powers delegated to 
the general Government. He had also sup- 

rted the Protective Tariff of 1816. The 

rotective system did not originate with 
New England: Mr. Webster, the promi- 
nent statesman from that section, opposed 
the Tariff of 1824, in a speech which the 
friends of free trade may still read with 
satisfaction, but New England, which had 
been largely engaged in commerce, con- 
formed to the policy adopted by the gov- 
ernment, and entered with zeal into man- 
ufactares. Mr. Calhoun became the head 
of the free trade section of that party 
which had placed General Jackson in the 
presidential chair. The result of this di- 
vision in the party was that Calhoun be- 
came politically and personally hostile to 
the administration. Disappointed at the 
passage of the Protective Tariff of 1828, 
he brought forward the so-called nullifica- 








gave rise in 1814 to the Hartford Conven- 'tion doctrine, the doctrine that any State 
tion, an assemblage famous in the political | may set aside within its own limits a law 
annals of the United States. It was com-| of Congress which is judged by that State 
posed of delegates from Massachusetts and to be contrary to the constitution. This 
other New England States. Although it doctrine was designed to be practicall 
was charged with entertaining treasonable applied to the Tariff. The views of Cal- 
purposes, and although it did complain of | houn were adopted by the South Carolina 
the action of the Federal Government, legislature, and a conflict between this 
and suggest amendments to the constitu- State and the national Government a 
tion for the better security of the rights peared to be imminent. President Jack- 
of the States and of their citizens, this' son was determined to enforce the obnox- 
body is generally acknowledged not to ious law, tocoilect the customs at Charles- 
have overstepped the boundaries of loyalty ton and elsewhere, and his energy and 
or to have aimed at any other than con-, popularity rendered it certain that all at- 
stitutional and legal methods of redress. | tempts at resistance would be crushed. 
It cannot be said that up to this time | The conflict was avoided—perhaps un- 
the groundless theory that the States are happily for the future history of the 
separately empowered to sit on judgment | United States — by the Compromise Tariff, 
on the constitutional character of Acts of | which provided for a gradual reduction of 
the national legislature, had acquired a protective duties, and was passed, under 
foothold. The temporay recognition which the auspices of Mr. Clay, in 1833. It was 
it seemed to have gained in the Virginia | during this period of threatened nullifica- 
and Kentucky resolutions of 1798, baleful | tion that Daniel Webster exposed on the 


as the influence of that partizan movement 
eventually proved to be, had produced lit- 
tle effect. Its authors, as we have inti- 
mated, at a later day were prompt to dis- 
claim the interpretation which the ad- 
vocates of nullification, not without rea- 
son, put upon it. The question between 
State-rights and national authority might 
have slumbered for ever, had no particular 
controversy arisen to call up, or if politi- 


' floor of the Senate, in masterly arguments, 
| the futility of the theory that the consti- 
tution is a compact to be abrogated at the 
pleasure of the parties, and the theory 
‘that a State is constitutedaa judge of the 
‘constitutional character of Acts of Con- 
‘gress, a prerogative that belongs to the 
| judicial branch of the general Government. 
r. Webster’s famous reply to Hayne, 

, the senator from South Carolina, was gen- 


cal ambition had not laid hold of it for the | erally accepted as a death-blow to a polit- 

promotion of personal ends. ical heresy that would have introduced 
The first of these controversies related into the Government itself the weapon for 

to the tariff. Mr. Calhoun had taken a its own destruction. 

leading part in the establishment of the | It was the ge sage right of nullifica- 

Bank of the United States, a measure the tion, rather than the right of secession, 


constitutional validity of which has always‘ against which Webster contended, though 
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his argumevts applied to one as well as 
the other. But another controversy was 
about to develop itself — a controversy of 
momentous importance, in which the true 
nature of the Government of the United 
States was to be put to a test. It was the 
controversy respecting slavery. When 
the Federal constitution was formed, it 
was commonly thought that slavery would 
die of itself. The termination of the slave- 
trade, which, out of regard to the wishes 
of South Carolina and Georgia, was al- 
lowed to continue until 1808, would, it 
was supposed, extinguish in no long pe- 
riod, slavery itself. The statesmen who 
established the Union were in principle 
generally opposed to slavery. ashing- 
ton liberated all his slaves in his will. Jef- 
ferson has left on record the strongest 
declarations upon the injustice and impol- 
icy of the slave-system. Slavery was long 
regarded by politicians and clergymen in 
the Southern States as a necessary evil, to 
be removed as fast and as soon as circum- 
stances would permit. Gradually a change 
of opinion took place. It was discovered 
that slavery is a Biblical and Christian in- 
stitution, good for both races, even the 
grand safe-guard of republicanism! This 
change at the South was the indirect re- 
sult of the invention of the cotton gin, 
and the immence increase in the demand 
for the products of slave labour. Simul- 
taneously with this alteration in the South- 
ern view of the ethical and economical 
character of the institution of slavery, 
the feeling of its utter wrongfulness and 
of its deleterious influence upon the whole 
social body was becoming deeper and 
more vivid at the North. It is not true 
abolitionism drove the South into a re- 
sentful, retaliatory defence of the institu- 
tion that was assailed. This, at least, was 
not the principal cause of the revolution 
of Southern opinion to which we have 
adverted. 

It is impossible to trace in detail, on 
these pages, the progress of the anti- 
slavery conflict. It was of course imprac- 
ticable to exclude it from the halis of 
Congress. Pefitions for the abolition of 
slavery in the district of Columbia poured 
in upon that body. Over that district, by 
the terms of the cession of it, as well as 
over the navy-yards and forts, Congress 
had exclusive jurisdiction. The clause of 
the constitution which required the rendi- 
tion of fugitive slaves was more and 
more offensive to public sentiment at the 
North, and therefore of less and less prac- 
tical value to the South. The North com- 
plained with reason that the mails were 
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searched by Southern postmasters for the 


discovery of “incendiary” matter. Local 
laws at the South interfered not only with 
freedom of speech on the part of North- 


erners visiting that section, but deprived 
coloured seamen of their Ifberty as long 
as the vessels to which they belonged 
were in Southern ports. Attempts to ob- 
tain redress on the part of Northern 
States were resisted and defeated.* The 
South having a great interest to guard, 
and being able to act, therefore, with 
unanimity, was enabled, by alliance wit. 
politica! parties at the North, to control to 
a great extent the policy of the national 
government, and to take possession of a 
vastly disproportionate share of the public 
offices. The formation of the Republican 
party marks an epoch in the progress of 
the anti-slavery movement. Several of 
the leading agitators at the North as Gar- 
rison and Wendell Phillips, who took no 
part in politics, denounced the constitu- 
tion as an iniquitous instrument, and were 
avowed disunionists. The number of their 
adherents was small. They had no part 
in the establishment or triumph of the 
Republican party. This was organized 
for the purpose of interposing a strictly 
constitutional resistance to the increasing 
and alarming encroachments of the slave- 
ower. Its grand aim was to prevent by 
aw the extension of slavery into the ter- 
ritories belonging to the Union, over 
which Congress, by the terms of the con- 
stitution, had entire control. The early 
policy of the Government had been anti- 
slavery. By Jefferson’s ordinance of 1787 
slavery had been for ever excluded from 
the extensive territory north-west of the 
Ohio river. Even Mr. Calhoun, as a 
member of Monroe’s cabinet had given 
the opinion that Congress is empowered 
to exclude slavery from the territories as 


‘long as they remain in a territorial con- 


dition; that is, until the inhabitants are 
formed into a State, and as such are ad- 
mitted into the Union. More than any 
other single event, the annexation of Texas, 
with the provision that four new States 
might be carved out of it, had stimulated 
the growth of a political opposition to 
slavery, in behalf of which, as Mr. Cal- 
houn acknowledged, the measure was 
adopted. Under the strict construction- 
ists, President Tyler, and his Secretary of 


* The expulsion of Hon. Samuel Hoar from 
Charleston, with the co-operation of the authorities, 
in 1844, he having been sent by Massachusetts to in- 
stitute legal proceedings for the protection of col- 
oured seamen, could not but excite a strong feeling 
of indignation, 
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State, Mr. Calhoun, this measure was ef- 
fected, not by treaty, but by the joint 
resolution of the Houses of Congress! 
As a consequence, the Mexican war fol- 
lowed, which led to the acquisition of 
more territory from the same motive. In 
1850, the opposition of the South to the 
admission of California into the Union, an 
opposition founded on the fact that it was 
a free State, was pacified only in pee by 
@ new compromise, one feature of which 
was a most odious bill for the surrender 
of fugitive slaves. But the proceeding 
which roused the indignation and excited 
the apprehensions of a great majority of 
the Northern people was the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, in the session 
of Congress of 1853-4. Missouri had 
been admitted to the Union in 1820, after 
an arduous struggle, which was occasioned 
by an unwillingness of the North to ad- 
mit States which tolerated slavery. It 
was ordained, by way of compensation, 
that slavery should be for ever prohibited 
north of the line of 36° 30m. Douglas of 
Illinois, an active and aspiring politician, 
imagined that he could settle the slavery 
uestion, and at the same time mount to 
the presidential chair, through his doctrine 
of “squatter sovereignty,” the doctrine, 
namely, that the inhabitants of a terri- 
tory shall determine for themselves wheth- 
er they will, or will not, bave slavery 
among them. Under pretext of carrying 
out this dogma consistently, and as a 
means of obtaining popularity at the 
South, he introduced into Congress an 
Act for the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise. This great political settlement 
was thus overthrown. The South, by the 
assistance of its Northern allies of the 
Democratic party, trampled upon asolemn 
stipulation, the benefit and the price of 
which it had received. The design was 
that of the two States, Nebraska and 
Kansas, to be formed out of the territory 
west of Missouri, and north of the line, 
one should be given to the slave-holders. 
But this nice plan was baffled by the en- 
terprise of the Northern emigrants who, 
partly under the auspices of organized 
associations, went into Kansas, and shaped 
its institutions. The violence which they 
suffered at the hands of the “ border ruf- 
fians,” the slave-holding population of the 
adjacent counties of Missouri, uader the 
virtual protection of Presidents Pierce and 
Buchanan, forms a disgraceful chapter in 
the history of the United States. This 
outrageous persecution brought the Re- 
publican party to the verge of a triumph, 
under the lead of Fremont, in the presi- 
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dential election of 1856, which resulted in 
the choice of Buchanan. Still more was 
the Republican party strengthened by the 
,act of Chief Justice Taney, who was pre- 
| vailed on to go out of his way, in the Dred 
Scott case, and by an obiter dictum to de- 
clare that the Missouri restriction was un- 
constitutional. It was manifest to all 
thoughtful men that the dominant party 
at the South, not satisfied with maintain- 
ing slavery, by the force of local law, in 
the slave-holding States, was determined 
to make it virtually a national institution. 
They demanded that slaves should be al- 
lowed to be taken to the territories, and 
should be protected there like any other 
species of property, during the existence 
of the territorial goverments. Popular 
sovereignty, even the Douglas panacea, 
was insufficient, and its ambitous author 
was discarded by those from whom he 
looked for political promotion. The real 
ideas and demands of the recognized lead- 
ers of Southern opinion are contained in 
a resolution which Jefferson Davis offered 
to the select committee of the Senate, 
a to his retirement from that body to 
ecome the chief of the rebellion: — 


** Resolved, that it shall be declared by 
amendment to the constitution, that property in 
slaves, recognized as such by local law of any 
of the States of the Union, shall stand on the 
same footing in all constitutional and federal 
relatives as any other species of property so 
recognized; and, like any property, shall not be 
subject to be divested or impaired, by the local 
law of any other State, either in escape thereto, 
or of transit or sojourn of the owners there- 
in; and in no case whatever shall such property 
be subject to be divested or impaired by any 
legislative act of the United States or of any of 
the territories thereof.’’ 


A slave-holder must be allowed to re- 
move to any territory, and to hold his slaves 
there, as he held his cows and horses. 
Moreover, he must be allowed to retain his 
slave property without any forfeiture in 
consequence of a visit to, or transit through 
a free State. 

The demands of the South were bol- 
stered up by the Calhoun doctrine of 
Staatenbund — that the Union is a league 
or treaty between sovereign states, that 
the slave-holding section, therefore, must 
be permitted to go with its peculiar insti- 
tution to the territories belonging to the 
Uuion, or at the least to divide these terri- 
tories equally with the North. The South 
never manifested any reluctance to stretch 
the prerogatives of the national Govern- 
ment to their utmost limit and beyond, 
wheu the interests of slavery were to be 
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promoted, as the circumstances of the an- 
nexation of Texas, for example, demon- 
strated. But the ground on which the 
slave-power placed itself in its contest for 
the extension of slavery, was the theory of 
the sovereignty of the States and the lim- 
ited authority of the general Government. 
The Republican party conscientiously dis- 
claimed the purpose to interfere with slav- 
ery in tbe States, but it asserted the right 
and duty of Congress, in conformity with 
the early and ap»roved policy of the Gov- 
ernment, to prevent its further extension. 
Slavery, which owed its being not to nat- 
ural right, but to local law, could have no 
legal existence beyond the boundaries 
where that law is operative. ‘The exclu- 
sion of it from the territories was, there- 
fore, only to affirm and give validity to a 
legal fact. 

t was on this “ platform,” or creed, that 
Abraham Lincoln was elected to the presi- 
dency in the fall of 1860. We cannot re- 
capitulate here the particular circum- 
stances attending the secession of the 
Southern States. By this event the Cal- 
houn doctrine upon the nature of the 
Union was put in practice in the extreme 
form ; and the grand issue was presented, 
to be decided by the terrible ordeal of war, 
whether the United States are a nation or 
a congeries of independent political com- 
munities. 

No overt act of aggression had been com- 
mitted by the Government of the United 
States; the new administration had not 
been installedin power. But the Southern 
leaders saw that the political predominance 
of the South in the Union must come to 
an end. The progress of the North in 
wealth and population had achieved a re- 
sult, which political plotting and violent 
proceedings, like the doings in Kansas, 
could not prevent. They saw, too, that 
the slave-system, if circumscribed within 
the existing limits, had but a precarious 
hold upon life. Mr. Seward, in his speeches 
during the political campaign that ended 
in the election of Lincoln, had dwelt on 
“the irrepressible conflict” between the 
two systems of labour, one or the other of 
which, he predicted, must succumb. Mr. 
Lincoln previously, in the celebrated can- 
vass against Douglass, had applied to 
slavery and free-labour in the United 
States, the assertion, that “a kingdom di- 
vided against itself cannot stand,” and 
had declared his belief that the country 
would eventually become “all slave or all 
free.” Jefferson Davis and his associates 
entertained, perhaps, the same opinion. 

President Buchanan, in his last annual 
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message in December, 1860, had elabor- 
ately argued against the theory of sece:- 
sion, but he had coupled with his argu- 
ment the assertion that the general Gov- 
ernment has no power to coerce a State. 
That is to say, there is no right in the 
States to withdraw from the Union, but 
there is no legal power in the Union to 
prevent it! The answer to this was that 
the general Government has the right to 
enforce its laws against all individuals, be 
they few or many, who disobey them or 
obstruct their execution.* It is true that 
the insurrection in the Southern States 
finally assumed the dimensions of a great 
war, and it was necessary to apply to it 
the rules and principles of war. The States 
were carried de facto, though not de jure, 
out of the Union; and this fact gave cer- 
tain rights to the national Government, 
after the suppression of the rebellion, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer here- 
after. But it was through one of the fea- 
tures which stamp a national character, 
as distinguished from a merely federal, 
upon the Government —its direct opera- 
tion upon individuals — that the sophisms 
of secession at the outset were at once de- 
prived of practical force. It will certainly 
seem strange to the readers of history in 
distant times, that it was gravely pro- 
“posed to destroy one of the most powerful 
nations in the world, by a strict process of 
law, and, if the authors of secession were 
to be credited, without noise, or friction. 
The band of knavish lawyers in the cab- 
inet of Mr. Buchanan and in the Senate, 
who were the chief agents in maturing the 
conspiracy, professed to follow the strict 
letter of the statute-book ! 

We pass over with a brief allusion the 
futile efforts at pacification just before the 
outbreaking of hostilities. The “ Critten- 
den Compromise,” and the suggestions of 
the “Peace Congress” or “Conference,” 
which assembled at Washington on the in- 
vitation of Virginia, satisfied neither party. 
They proposed a renewal of the Missouri 
Compromise line as a division between 
slave and free territory, with additional 
guarantees for the security of slavery in 
the States, in the district of Columbia and 


* Buchanan’s great concern was to stave off a col* 
lision until his term of office should expire. He 
acted on the maxim, aprés moi le déluge. General 
Cass, a short time after he left Buchanan’s cxbinet 
because the president refused to reinforce the United 
States garrison in Charleston harbour, said to the 
writer of this article, that during a discussivn in the 
cabinet, Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, Secretary of 
the Interior, asked, ‘‘Can you coerce a State?” 
‘*No,” replied General Cass, “ but we can coerce 





you, Jacob Thompson, and every other man who 
violates the laws” 
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in the forts and navy-yards of the South, 
and additional protection for slave proper- 
ty while in transit from one State or ter- 
ritory to another, and an incorporation of 
these provisions in the constitution. The 
Republicans made such propositions as 
would have disposed of all the existing 
territory in such a way as the South could 
not reasonably complain of, by admitting 
New Mexico as a State, with or without 
slavery, as the inhabitants might prefer, 
but the plotters of secession had no thought 
of accepting such a settlement.* 

The foregoing remarks, we trust, have 
made it clear that the question at issue in 
the war was no other than the preserva- 
tion or destruction of the Union, and two 
opposite theories respecting the nature of 
the Union were in conflict with one an- 
other. All other questions, that of slav- 
ery included, were merely incidental, what- 
ever importance might belong to them 
from other points of view. 

It was obvious from the opening of the 
war, and it has become plainer since, that 
there were three principal perils to be 
averted, three sources from which the suc- 
cess of the national cause was threatened. 
These were the danger of fatal dissension 
at the North, the financial question, and 
the possible unfriendly attitude of foreign 

wers. 

The leaders of the rebellion had counted 
upon the paralyzing effect of dissension at 
the North. They confidently expected 
that the mass of the Democratic party 
would not only refuse to take part in fore- 
ible endeavours to defend the Union, but 
would actively withstand all such en- 
deavours on the part of the loyal portion 
of the people. The mass of the Democratic 

arty at the North they considered as at 
east their passive allies. Hence, the 
worst that they feared was that the Gov- 
ernment would be forced to a compromise 
in which slavery should establish its as- 


* An event that created eral alarm at the 
South, and contributed much to give the secession 

rty the predominance, was the raid of John 
Brown inte Virginia in October, 1859. Brown was 
a stern old Puritan, a man of extreme purity of life, 
who made the ruffians whom he captured in Kansas 
pray night and morning. He became exasperated 
cenlnct the slave-system by what he saw and suf- 
fered there, where his son was killed by marauders 
from Missouri. With a handful of followers he in- 
vaded Virginia, hoping to stir up an insurrection of 
slaves which should result in the liberation of the 
whole African race. His scheme failed at once, and 
the brave old man was hung. But the perpetual fear 
of the slaves and dread of a rising, which existed 
at the South, caused this abortive enterprise to 
spread alarm everywhere among the planters in the 

tlantic and Gulf States. In this state of feeling 
they were more disposed to give way to the pleas of 
the demagogical advocates of secession. - 
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cendancy for ever in the nation. It is an 
instance where the shrewdness of far- 
sighted men, who overlook the power of 
moral forces, deceives itself. No sooner 
did the telegraph spread the intelligence 
that Fort Sumter had been attacked — 
that the flag of the United States had been 
struck down in the harbour of Ciarleston, 
than the feeling of nationality, the slum- 
bering sense of insulted patriotism, awoke 
in the most sluggish hearts. Men forgot 
their old partizan ties. Then occurred 
what M. Gasparin called the “ uprising of 
a great people;” that magnificent out- 
burst of loyalty, which none who witnessed 
it can ever cease to remember, when from 
Massachusetts to Minnesota the peaceful 
population of the North— farmers from 
their fields, merchants from their desks, 
artizans from their shops, scholars from 
their books —rushed to arms. But would 
this aroused instinct of patriotism endure ? 
Would the demagogues who were silenced 
or swept along by it be prevented from re- 
suming their vocation of fomenting dis- 
content and disunion? Especially when 
the pressure of taxation and of the de- 
mand for military service should become 
heavy, would not the Democrats of the 
North turn their opposition to the admin- 
istration of Mr. Lincoln into an opposition 
to the war, or clamour for such conces- 
sions to the South as wouid be equivalent 
to asurrender? Mr. Lincoln saw that it 
it was necessary to have a substantially 
united North. It was indispensable that 
the “War Democrats” —the portion of 
the Democratic party who were heartily 
and resolutely devoted to the Union — 
should not be alienated. It was evident — 
more evident, perhaps, to Mr. Lincoln 
than to anyone else, from the weight of 
responsibility that rested upon him — that 
the war aust be prosecuted for the single 
end of restoring the Union. If it were 
turned into a crusade against slavery in 
the States, not only would countenance 
be given to the false accusations of the po- 
litical adversaries of the Republican party, 
but the Democrats of the North would 
withdraw their hands from the contest. 
The general Government had no more au- 
thority over slavery within the States than 
over slavery in Timbuctoo. It was only 
as @ war measure, as an obvious incident 
and means of prosecuting hostilities against 
the insurgents, that the slaves could be 
emancipated. But if this measure were 
adopted from any other motive — from a 
sentiment of philanthropy, fur example — 
that moment the North would be hopeless- 
ly divided, gnd the rebellion would proba- 
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bly triumph. The reality and magnitude of 
danger from disunion in the Nothern 
States were made manifest in the formida- 
ble riot that was stirred up in New York, 
ostensibly on account of the draft, in the 
summer of 1863, just at the time when 
Lee had marched into Pennsylvania. 
There is no doubt that the promoters of 
that disturbance designed to aid the South- 
ern army by aco-operative movement of 
this character. It is a proof of the states- 
manlike ability of Mr. Lincoln that he dis- 
tinctly perceived the fatal consequences 
that would ensue from an attempt to alter 
in the least the essential character of the 
war, and refused to listen to the abundant 
exhortations, from abroad as well as at 
home, to make the end or motive of the 
struggle the destruction of slavery. An- 
other important end which he had in view 
in his cautious policy was to prevent the 
border slave States — Maryland and Ken- 
tucky —from following the example of 
their Southern sisters. At length the 
golden moment providentially came, when 
the Emancipation Proclamation could be 
sent forth as a legitimate instrument and 
consequence of wur, in strict accordance, 
therefore, with the principles of the con- 
stitution.* 

Secondly, there was the financial prob- 
lem. All persons who were conversant 
with the subject knew that the resources 
of the North were ample for the prosecu- 
tion of the contest. The aphorism that 
“ Cotton is King,” and the prophecy that 
grass would grow in the streets of the 
Northern cities, were not destined to be 
verified. It is not remarkable, under the 
circumstances, that grave mistakes were 
made in matters of finance; but they 
have been none the less disastrous. How 
crude were the notions of political econo- 
my which many public men in America 
entertained, is illustrated by the fact that 
Thaddeus Stevens, a prominent member 
of Congress, and dignified by his admir- 
ers with the sounding title of the “ Great 
Commoner,” actually proposed to regulate 
by law the price of gold in the New York 
market! It might have been impractica- 
ble, under the best management, to avoid 
a suspension of specie payments, for this 
has been the usual neccessity in countries 
which are involved in like conflicts with 
domestic or foreign enemies. But the 


* Many years ago, when John Quincy Adams was 
contending for the right of petition, in the House 
of Representatives, against the violent opposers of 
Abolitionism, he startled friends and foes alike by 
the assertion that in one contingency, slavery, even 
in the States, might be destroyed — namely, in case 
of war, as a military necessity. 


| 
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evils of the situation were vastly augment- 
ed by a needless and mischievous expan- 
sion of the currency, and by attempts to 
over-ride the laws of economical sci- 
ence. At the outset, Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Lincoln’s first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury unwilling to see the bonds of 
the Government sold for 92 per cent., 
which had not long before brought 120; 
wishing, in reality, to prescribe terms 
to the lenders, refused the greater part of 
the offers that were made to him. The 
appeal of the Secretary to the banks of the 
great commercial cities induced them to 
assume 150,000,000 dols. of the Govern- 
ment loan. But the Treasury had issued 
50,000,000 dols. of demand notes, and the 
banks were compelled to suspend specie 
payments. The banks now proposed to 
the Government that no more demand 
notes should be issued, but that to meet 
immediate and pressing wants 100,000,000 
dols. of treasury notes should be issied, 
payable in one or two years with interest ; 
and that to meet the further necessities of 
the Government, the Government bonds 
should be sold to the highest bidders. 
The unwillingness of the Secretary to take 
this last step produced the mischief. The 
policy was adopted of inflating the curren- 
cy to furnish money wherewith to buy the 
bonds. This was done again and again, 
and only terminated with the retirement 
of Mr. Chase from the treasury department. 
His successor, Mr. Fessenden, was not 
without difficulty induced to desist from 
proceeding any farther on a path which 
would have resulted in national bankrupt- 
cy— would have iavolved the United 
States, with all their wealth, and with a 
willingness on the part of the people to 
use it in carrying on the war, in the same 
financial ruin that befel the Southern Con- 
federacy. It has been demonstrated to 
the world; since the war, that the vast 
debt of the country is not too vast to be 
paid. Under an immature and imperfect 
system of taxation, the debt has annually 
and at a rapid rate diminished. Up to 
the time of the rebellion the United States, 
strange to say, had been embarrassed by 
the superfluous amount of revenue that 
flowed into the national coffers from cus- 
toms and the sale of public lands. Not 
long before the war a great amount of 
“surplus revenue’? was actually distrib- 
uted, by Act of Congress, among the 
States, and devoted by them to education- 
al and other uses. The whole subject of 
internal taxation, as far as the general 
Government was concerned, was new, and 
still demands much further study, in order 
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that it may be placed on a right and con- 
sistent basis. 

The third great peril of the Union cause 
lay in the attitude which foreign nations 
might be induced to take in respect to the 
contest. If either of the great powers 
were to throw its sword into the scale 
against the Union, the rebellion could 
hardly fail to succeed. Such an interfer- 
ence did not occur. It is true, however, 
that the United States came out of the war 
with a deep and universal feeling that they 
had suffered wrong at the hands of Eng- 
land. Certainly England could not be se- 
riously blamed for deprecating the contest 
for the restoration of tle Union as on the 
whole inexpedient and not likely to ‘be 
successful. There was an interval be- 
tween the first movements of secession 
and the attack on Fort Sumter when many 
thoughtful men at the North doubted the 
expediency of attempting to retain the 
slave-holding States by force. But this 
feeling passed away utterly when the con- 
sequences of the dissolution of the Union 
were vividly realized —the loss of nation- 
ality, the dependence upon foreign nations, 
the inevitable warfare between the two 
sections of the old Union, from mutual 
jealousies and rivalries and the aggressive 
spirit of the South. Men live fast in such 
times: and so clearly did these very per- 
sons who had felt misgivings on the expe- 
diency of coercion see the necessity for the 
war that they forgot their previous doubts 
and heard with indignation the same sen- 
timents when they were afterwards ex- 
ages by their Transatlantic kinsmen. 

or did the apparent want of ngs od 
with the North, and the gen indiffer- 
-ence of the major part of the higher classes 
of English society at the supposed down- 
fall of the American Republic, painful and 
surprising as these demonstrations were 
to Americans who loved England, consti- 
tute the principal grievance. Sensible 
men must conclude — at last, if not at first 
— that sympathy is something which men 
have a right to give or withhold at their 
option. The attitude of the National Gov- 
ernment towards slavery, though required, 
as we have shown, by constitutional obliga- 
tions, was something which foreigners, who 
desired abolition above all things, could not 
well comprehend, and which cooled their 
sympathies with the Union cause.* The 


* It should not be forgotten in America that man 
in England were lukewarm in their sympathy wi 
the North, from the fear that the war would be con- 
cluded by a settlement that would give to slavery a 
new of We think, however, that in the 


event of a settlement — had the North, for example, ' 


triumphed at Bull Run — the privilege of extending 
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forbearance of England, especially of the 
operative class, during the long period in 
which the supply of cotton was cut off, and 
the refusal of the English Government to 
listen to the inimical suggestion of the 
Emperor of the French for a joint inter- 
ference, received in America due recogni- 
tion. But the Americans can hardly be 
blamed for a feeling of vexation at seeing 
their enemies furnished with their muni- 
tions of war by English blockade-runners, 
and when the young men from the colleges 
and workshops of the North found upon. 
the best of the cannon and small-arms 
which they captured at the cost of their 
blood, the stamp of British manufacture. 
These things, however, did not furnish 
ground for a demand for redress on the 
art of the United States Government. 
either did the recognition of the rebels 
as belligerents by the British, premature 
and hasty as all the Americans consider 
that recognition to have been. It is true 
that Mr. Sumner has declared that recog- 
nition to be itself a wroug which justifies 
a demand for redress; but the United 
States Government does not take this 
view, nor do the best American authorities 
on international law. It is regarded as 
one among the proofs of an unfriendly an- 
imus on the part of the British Govern-. 
ment; it is not considered in itself an in- 
fraction of law. The grand grievance 
which forms the burden of the American 
complaint is, that when the rebels had not 
@ sea-port or a war-veasel of their own, 
they were allowed to build, man, and arm 
the Alabama and other privateers from 
British ports, and to neal them forth to 
light up the sea with the flames of Ameri- 
;can merchant ships. The universal con- 
| viction, be it right or wrong, of educated 
‘Americans is, that whether this was ren- 
dered possible from the defect or the lax 
administration of the British municipal 
law, Great Britain is responsible for the 
losses that grew out of the acts of these 
vessels. But this dispute has been hon- 
ourably adjusted by the recent treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, in which the latter nation has exhibit- 
ed a moderation and a spirit of conciliation 





slavery would not have been conceded, and without 
this pri its ultimate death was certain. e@ 
hope that s roomy pee be terminated by the erec- 
tion of a powerful confederacy built upon slavery 
as ‘a corner-stone,” would have proved, as we be- 
lieve, most illusory, —not to s of the blow to 
civilization that would have been inflicted by the 
rupture of the American Union into hostile political 
communities, Yet it is no more than just for Amer- 
icans to allow that this hope was ly enter- 
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which America will not be slow to appre- 
ciate.* Everyone who is familiar with the 
history of the American war knows that 
American feeling was wounded by the 
tone of the Pualmerston-Russell cabinet 
from the beginning. The manner in which 
Lord Palmerston met the American com- 
plaints, by announcing in the House of 
Commons that England would not modify 
its municipal code to conform it to the re- 
quirements of international law, and the 
manner which Earl Russell adopted to con- 
vey to the United States Government the 
demand for the release of Mason and Sli- 
dell, after their capture — illegal, indeed, 
but not obviously and palpably so — by 
Captain Wilkes, are examples of the spirit 
to which we refer. Earl Russell's note to 
Mr. Lincoln, after the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, is another instance of the same 
kind. It seemed to Americans that the 
British Government considered the success 
of the rebellion a foregone conclusion, and 
adopted towards the United States the 
tone that is not uncommon in a strong na- 
tion in dealing with a fallen and weak one. 
But all the irritation of this sort, whether 
it were well-founded or not, is passing 
away, we have reason to know, as a conse- 
quence of the triumph of the national 
cause over the rebellion, and of the concil- 
iatory demeanour of England, which is 
evinced in the late negotiations. 

We shall not undertake to discuss the 
military and naval events of the great 
struggle. The South developed a power 
of organ zation and efficient action for 
which the North had not given it credit. 
The Confederates had the advantage of 
having a Government clothed in reality 
with despotic powers. It could appropri- 
ate property without stint, and return for 
it worthless notes redeemable a certain 
number of years “ after the recognition of 
the independence of the Confederate 
States.” It could bring into the ranks all 
who were capable of bearing arms. All 
the revenues of the South were at its com- 
mand, in addition to what they seized at 
the beginning from the United States Gov- 
ernment. Their vast territory and extend- 
ed sea-coast rendered the task of conquer- 
ing them peculiarly difficult. And none 
are more ready than their antagonists to 
allow that they fought with passionate 
bravery. There wasalack of experienced 
generals on either side; for few military 
officers in the Union had held a higher 


* This was written before the appearance of the 
American ‘‘ Case,” in which America’s a tion 
of England’s moderation is, to say the least, far from 
demonstrative. — Eps. 
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command than that of a regiment. Gen- 
eral Scott, on whom the superintendence 
of. military operations on the Government 
side first devolved, was disqualified from 
age and infirmities for such a post, as the 
miserable disaster of Bull Run soon proved. 
McCiellan did a good service in organizing 
the militia and converting them into an ar- 
my, and he gained an advantage over Lee 
at Antietam; but his hesitating spirit and 
excess of caution continually prevented 
him from following up his successes, and 
from striking a blow at the right moment. 
It is the prevailing impression that these 
personal traits were the cause of his fail- 
ure in his great expedition for the conquest 
of Richmond. The Washington Govern- 
ment felt obliged to consult political inter- 
ests to some extent in the selection of 
generals. Butler and Sickles, for example, 
were advanced beyond their merits; they 
had been prominent democratic politici- 
ans.* The achievements of the navy were 
brilliant. The capture of New Orleans 
and of Mobile by the gallant Farragut are 
among the most stirring chapters in the 
soneed of the war. General Grant, who 
finally was placed at the head of military 
operations, is a man whose general intel- 
lectual power is not large; but he was en- 
dowed with an imperturbable coolness and 
an unconquerable persistency, and on these 
qualities the Northern people felt that they 
could rely. When he started for Rich- 
mond, after the terrible battle of the Wil- 
derness, which would have arrested the 
progress of most generals, he telegraphed 
to Washington, “I shall fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer.” It took all 
summer and the following winter; for 
Lee’s surrender was on the 9th of April, 
1885. Sherman’s brilliant march through 
the Atlantic States efficiently contributed 
to produce this result. It will remain a 
lasting stain upon the reputation of Lee, 
in the judgment of the supporters of the 
Union, that, although he disapproved of 
secession, he abandoned the service of the 
United States, and attempted to subvert 
the Government which had educated and 
nourished him. Thomas, another Virgin- 
ian, one of the most eminent of the Union 

enerals, remained loyal to the old flag. 

ut Lee’s deportment was marked by a. 
dignity and moderation of manner which 
were adapted to conciliate respect. 


* Mr. Lincoln’s humour is well known through 
numerous anecdotes. Once during the war Barnum, 
the showman, was at Washington exhibiting his 

—_, Tom Thumb and Admiral Nutt. 
* You have,” said Mr. Lincoln, “some pretty small 
Generals, but I think I can beat you! ” 
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At the close of the war the problem of 
“ reconstruction ” — the restoration of civil 
government in the Southern States, and 
their reconnection with the Union — was 
presented. And here pretensions were ad- 
vanced which, had they been admitted, 
might have deprived the country of the 
legitimate fruits of the great struggle. It 
was claimed by a class of politicians that 
the Southern States must be instantly and 
without conditions restored to their places, 
and to a share in the administration of the 
national Government. The South knew 
that it was conquered, and conquered in a 
great war, and was prepared to accept 
such terms as the conqueror deemed requi- 
site for the public safety hereafter. But 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln left at the 
head of the Government Mr. Andrew 
Johnson, a man who had sprung from the 
“poor white” class at the South, had re- 
paid the disdain with which he had been 
treated by the slave-holding —e by 
lending a cordial support to the Union 
cause, but on assuming the presidency was 
courted and flattered by those who had 
once looked down upon him, and gave him- 
self up in a large degree to their influence. 
The policy of Johnson, and his vehement 
speeches, in which he represented the South 
as kept out of the Union wrongfully and 
unconstitutionally, embarrassed the work 
of reconstruction. We have referred to the 
difficulty which had been experienced in 
settling the exact theory on which the war 
should be prosecuted. The seceders and 
their Northern allies maintained that there 
is no power of coercion, aud hence no 
power of self-preservation, in the Federal 
Government. - If a State choose to with- 
draw from the Union, even if it were held 
that such an act of secession was without 
law, it was claimed that there is no remedy 
in the hands of the national Government. 
The country might fall to pieces; but no 
one was authorized to lift an arm to save 
it. This,as we have said. was virtually 
the ground taken by Mr. Buchanan in his 
last annual message. The views of Mr. 
Johnson and his abettors relative to the 
position of the rebel communities at the 
close of the war, were of a piece with that 
suicidal theory which the loyal pee le of 
the country indignantly rejected. en 
the arms of the rebels had been wrested 
from their hands, it was said that the coun- 
try was disabled from protecting itself by 
excluding them from political power, but 
was bound to permit these same rebel com- 
munities, instantly and without conditions, 
to resume their place in the general Gov- 
ernment. There were legal difficulties, it 
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was asserted, in the way of any other 
course. Either their independence must 
be allowed, or their privileges at once re- 
stored. The anti-coercion theory, and the 
theory of Mr. Johnson agreed in leaving 
the country without a shield against its 
enemies, 

In opposition to Mr. Johnson’s theory, it 
was affirmed that the inhabitants dwelling 
south of a line which was defined in the 
declaration of Congress fixing the bounda- 
ries of the war, were, by their own act of 
insurrection, the belligerent enemies of the 
United States, who were still liable indeed 
to punishment by municipal law, but also 
subject, if overcome, to all the penalties 
imposed by the just laws of war upon con- 
quered enemies. It was affirmed that de 
facto, though not de jure, they carried their 
States out of the Union, and as political 
communities combined together to levy 
war against it. Thus, at the close of the 
war, the inhabitants of the belligerent ter- 
ritory found themselves, to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Johnson himself, “ deprived 
of all civil government.” Their States had 
ceased to exist in an organized form. They 
had destroyed the governments which had 
connected them with the Federal Union, 
and the governments which they had set 
up had been destroyed by the Federal 
authority. There lay the territory within 
the limits and under the power of the 
Union. There were the inhabitants, sub-. 
jugated by the military force of the Union, 
and exposed to the penalty of treason, as 
well as to the consequences laid down in 
the rules of civilized warfare. It is true 
that there were loyal individuals in each 
of the seceding States, who never volunta- 
rily submitted to the rebellion ; but in each 
of those States they were comparatively a 
handful. Such persons were of course ex- 
empt from personal ae peng for ac- 
tions in which they took no part, and de- 
served all the rewards of faithfulness which 
the national Government could properly 
bestow. But they must share, it was justly 
said, in the consequences of the act of the 
political community of which they are a 
part, so far as these consequences affect its 
position as a political body. The acta of 
secession must be looked upon as done by 
the rebel States, not righteously, not 
legally, but actually. It was just as idle 
to attempt to regard their action as void of 
all effect upon their political status, as it 
would be to consider a house as actually 
standing because the fire that consumed it 
was the lawless work of an incendiary. 





The inhabitants of the revolted States were 
left by the war without State governments. 
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This was conceded by Mr. Johnson him- 
self. Now, was the national Government 
bound to reinstate those States, and re- 
store them to their former privileges in the 
family? Ifso, by what obligation? The 
existence of such an obligation was denied. 
Over the people who constituted these 
olitical communities, who went out of the 
nion de facto, made war upon it in their 
organized character, the national Govern- 
ment had the right of the conqueror. What 
if Mexico —so the opponents of Johnson 
argued —seizing upon a favourable mo- 
ment, should make a causeless and cruel 
war upon the United States, and should be 
defeated by a prodigious exertion of force 
on their part; all know that we should have 
the right to dispose of the hostile people, 
and of their territory, in such a way as to 
secure ourselves for the future. It might, 
for example, be found requisite to appro- 
riate their territory. ence could our 
overnment derive this right? Not from 
any specific clause of the constitution ; but 
it is a right inherent in every government 
—the right to redress a wrong, and de- 
prive the aggressor of the means of doing 
evil. This is an established doctrine of 
international law. But this doctrine is 
equally applicable in the case of a gigantic 
insurrection which sets a whole country in 
flames. The fact that it is a civil war does 
not tie the hands of the victor, and rob him 
of the right of self-protection at the mo- 
ment when force has given him the suprem-4 
acy, and he has succeeded in disarming his 
adversary. International law is a science 
of justice and common sense. “ Dym ratio 
manet, lex manet.” It is a dictate of rea- 
son that the same rule should apply to a 
civil contest which assumes the character 
of a territorial war. 

Apart from the consideration of the 
rights in the case, it was the dictate of 
sound policy to restore the Southern 
States to “practical relations with the 
Union” (a phrase of Mr. Lincoln’s) as 
soon as it could be safely done. It is in 
the highest degree fortunate, however, 
that in connection with this restoration 
there was incorporated in the constitution 
of the United States a prohibition of in- 
voluntary servitude except for crime. 
Thus the war had the effect to annihilate 
slavery for ever within the limits of the 
American Republic. It was for the salva- 
tion and aggrandizement of slavery that 
the rebellion was undertaken, and slavery 
perished in the.contest. The gigantic evil 
which no American hoped to & more than 
circumscribe, during the present genera- 
tion at least, has been utterly removed. 
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Its defenders were providentially made 
its destroyers. They made war upon the 
United States, and thus put it-within the 
power of the general Government, in 
availing itself of the ordinary and legiti- 
mate methods of waging and adele 
war, to set free the slave population, an 
to incorporate in the organic law a per- 
petual prohibition of the hateful institu- 
ticn of human bondage. 

If the war killed slavery, it destroyed, 
also, the political heresy of nullification 
and secession. Henceforward, it may be 
safely predicted, the doctrine that a State 
may break loose from the Union, or set at 
naught, within its own bounds, the nation- 
al law, will never be practically asserted. 
The intention of the people of the United 
States to be and to continue a nation, and 
their ability to crush the most powerful 
combinations to break up the national 
unity, have been too impressively demon- 
strated. At the same time the attachment 
to State-rights as properly interpreted, to 
the distribution and localizing of political 
power, the opposition to a consolidated, 
central authority which shall disturb the 
equilibrium of the system by divesting the 
States of their rights, are strong among the 
oe of America. The little State of 

laware with its 1,550 square miles has an 
equal power in the national Senate with 
the great State of New York, which has 
an area of 50,519 square miles. The small 
and the less populous States are, of course, 
in the highest degree interested to main- 
tain that system under which their rights 
as political communities are protected. No 
writer has exhibited the American political 
system, especially this feature of it — the 
distribution of political power from the 
school district and town upwards — mord 
justly than De Tocqueville in his masterly 
book on Democracy in America. It isa 
feature for the want of which France is 
suffering countless evils to-day. 

If we look at the effects of the American 
civil war upon the character of the people, 
there is one influence which cannot escape 
attention. There exists a much greater 
degree of mental and moral independence, 
what the Germans term selbstdndigkeit, 
among educated Americans than was 
known before. We refer to the relations 
of the country to foreign, and especially 
English, opinion, and we have in our 
thoughts a general habit of respect or def- 
erence which belonged to Americans of 
this class, and was natural to a young 
country, particularly in reference to the 
parent stock. With all the American ten- 
dency to boast of the prosperity and 
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progress of the country, there co-existed , ments, it is to be hoped that these evils 
this peculiar, even if unexpressed, defer-| will be checked. Prices will become more 
ence. Both feelings were natural to a/ fixed, and there will be leas room for im- 
oung nation. The war broke the spell. | position and fraud. 
ightly or wrongly, educated Americans| It was confidently predicted at the North 
regarded England as the victim of so many | that with the departure of Southern slave- 
misconceptions, and as falling into so many | holding legislators from Congress, there 
misjudgments and mistaken vaticinations, woudl be a marked improvement in the 
that its authority fell. There were Amer-/ manners of that body. This expectation 
ican mistakes enough, too, and prophecies |has not been justified. It is true that 
that were not destined to be verified; but {duels or challenges to duels, and outbreak- 
this did not render the Unionists less,;ings of personal violence, have ceased. 
sharp to detect the errors of their brethren | But indecent vituperation and unbecom- 
across the water. The change to which|ing personalities in debate are quite as 
we refer involves no unkindness, and no| abundant as they ever were. The style 
disrespect on the side of the educated class | of Congressional discussion, especially in 
in America in relation to the English; it|the House of Representatives, if it repre- 
is simply the natural consequence of the | sents the soap a culture of the country, 
transition from youth to the maturity of | certainly falls far below the tone of the 
manhood, which we often see take place | educated class. The slavery question for 
in an individual. There comes a crisis|a long series of years engrossed public at- 
when a young man acquires a certain tention. All other political questions 
mental courage, an emancipation from the | were naturally eclipsed by it. It was a 
spell which some revered instructor has | subject on which everyone could talk ; and 
cast over him; and this change is expedi-| one result was that many men became 
ted if he conceives himself to discover in| prominent in public life whose knowledge 
his guide manifest errors of opinion. The/|of political economy and of political 
intellectual relation between the English | science generally, was very scanty. With 
and the American mind will be the the close of the war and the settlement of 
healthier and conduce more to mutual|the controversy involved in it, other sub- 
rofit, in consequence of the altered feel-| jects are assuming a new and marked 
ing which we have here attempted to de-|importance. Questions relating to finance 
scribe. and commerce, the laws of production and 
In one point, the moral effects of the war | of trade and the true principles of taxa- 
have not been such as are generally ex-| tion, are more and more attracting public 
pected to result from camp life and from | attention in the United States. It is not 
the disbanding of armies. The American |too much to expect that a new order of 
army, like that of Cromwell, melted into, public men will arise, who, with an in- 
the mass of citizens, returned to their | creased knowledge of public affairs, will 
various occupations, without any percepti-{ bring into the national halls more of the 
ble deterioration of morals or loss of indus- | personal dignity that belong to the legis- 
trious habits. In another direction, how- | lators of a great nation and more of the 
ever, the influence of the war has been | amenities that pertain to gentlemen, what- 
baneful. It indirectly fostered habits of | ever may be their function in society. 
profuse expenditure and the spirit of | There is one ecclesiastical event which 
speculation. Fortunes were rapidly ac- belongs to the indirect consequences of 
quired by persons who have little knowl- | the war, and is sufficiently noteworthy to 
edge of the true uses of money. The de-| be mentioned here. It is the reunion of 
rangement of the currency, the fluctuating | the two dissevered branches of the Pres- 
value of gold, have encouraged specula-' byterian Church, designated respectively as 
tion, and imparted to many an inordinate | Old School and New School. The division 
thirst for the speedy accumulation of | was consummated in 1837. The points of 
wealth. The dishonesty of officials con-/ difference related to theology, the new 
nected with the government of the City of | school being largely influenced by New 
New York, and the flagrant instances of | England, and holding to a more moderate 
frauds perpetrated by certain managers|type of Calvinism than the old; and to 
of railroads, although they are not due |polity, the new-school being more dis- 
mainly to the causes we have just men- | posed to affiliate with Congregationalists 
tioned, are yet attributable in some de-/|in domestic and foreign missions, and in 
gree to the weakening of conscience and' other ways where union was practicable. 
the spirit of speculation in the trading | In the old-school body were included the 
class. With the return to ee Ee representatives of the old Scottish type of 
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Calvinism and Presbyterianism. But be- 
sides these differences, the old school, 
which was strong in the South, where the 
new school had little strength, steadfastly 
refused to give any place to anti-slavery 
sentiment in the acts of its assemblies. 
But the war broke off the Presbyterian 
Churckes of the South from the old-school 
body, and thus rendered the reunion with 
the new school much more feasible. «This 
reunion, on the face of it, may seem to be 
favourable to sectarianism, the bane of 
American Christianity. It has certainly 
been attended with a display of distinctly 
Presbyterian zeal. In reality, however, it 
is an evidence of the growth of a catholic, 
anti-sectarian feeling among American 
Christians. The two branches of Presby- 
terianism could not have united, had there 
not been a more liberal and tolerant senti- 
ment respecting the theological differences 
that had originally divided them. It was 
felt by good men in both denominations, 
that these points of theological difference 
‘were not such as to justify a continued 
separation. In various other ways the 
war was productive of a more kindly and 
Catholic relation among the different re- 
ligious denominations. Christian men of 
different sects acted together, both as 
chaplains and soldiers in the field. At 
home the great operations of beneficence 
in connection with the war, as the Sanitary 
Association and the Christian Commission, 
likewise accustomed .Christians of various 
names to work together and thus devel- 
oped their fraternal sympathies.* 

The transformation of society in the 
Southern States has been complete, but 


* The following statistics may be of interest to 
our readers : — In 1870 thé number of Roman Catho- 
lics in the United States was 5,000,000; of Protes- 
tants 33.500,000, and of the Greek Church, includin 
Alaska, 10,000. The Baptists of all descriptions had 
about 22,500 churches, 10,000 ordained ministers, and 
1,800,000 church members; the Congregationalists 
8,043 churches, 3,168 ministers, 300,362 church mem- 
bers; the Episcopalians, 2,512 churches, (parishes), 
2.710 priests and deacons, 176,686 communicants; 
the Lutherans, 3 392 congregations, 1,926 ministers, 
883,538 communing members ; the Methodist Church, 
North, 12,048 churches, 19,170 preachers, 1,298, 
members; Methodist Church. South, 7,586 ministers, 
671,241 members; other Methodist Churches, 3,205 

reachers, 677,844 members; Presbyterians (North: 

ld School and New School united) 4,526 churches, 
— ministers, 446.561 communicants; Presbyterian 

hurch (South), 1,489 churches, 840 ministers, 82,- 
014 communicants; United Presbyterians, 729 con- 

tions, 653 ministers, 69.807 communicants; 


‘ormed Presbyterian Church, 87 con tions, 
#6 ministers, 8,577 communicants; Cumberland 
Presbyterians 80,000 communicants; the rmed 


Church (late ‘‘ Dutch '’) 464 churches, 493 ministers, 

61,444 communicants; the. Returmed Church (late 

“German ”’) 1;179 congregations, 626 ministers, 96,- 

723 communicants; Moravian, 3,663 societies, 1,647 

preaches 108,122 members. — New York Observer 
‘ear Book and Almanac for 1871. 
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time will be required for the new order of 
things to become settled. The behaviour 
of the freedmen has exceeded the antici- 
poe of their most sanguine friends. 
nstead of cutting the throats of their mas- 
ters, as it was once predicted they would 
do if set free, they have been peaceable 
and harmless. Instead of refusing to work, 
they have generally proved themselves in- 
dustrious where the just rewards of their 
labour have been secured to them. And 
their zeal for acquiring knowledge, their 
willingness to be taught, have been ex- , 
tremely gratifying to all who are engaged 
in efforts for their elevation. As most of 
the adherents of the Confederate cause re- 
fused to take the steps required to remove 
their civil disabilities, the governments of 
the Southern States have fallen, to a large 
extent, into the hands of the freedmen 
and of recent emigrants from the Northern 
States. Many of the latter class, it can- 
not be denied, have had the character of 
adventurers, and the results of their rule 
have not been very satisfactory. Unjver- 
sal amnesty, however, will probably soon 
be proclaimed by the authority of Con- 
ess, on the recommendation of President 
rant. The principal practical control of 
political affairs in the South must ulti- 
mately revert to the class which formerly 
possessed it. There is no occasion for se- 
rious apprehensions in regard to the con- 
sequences. It is too late for any respect- 
able party in the United States to talk of 
obstructing the payment of the national 
debt. No party at the South could hope 
to carry the country at a presidential elec- 
tion without powerful allies at the North; 
and no party can make any show of 
strength at the North which does not 
frankly and sincerely accept the results of 
the war and abide by them. 

The spirit of violence did not immedi- 
ately subside at the South on the conclu- 
sion of the war. The “Ku-Klux ” organi- 
zation — a secret society, the ramifications 
of which are found in different States — 
has been guilty of outrages against the 


938/freedmen and against whites whose po- 


litical views were obnoxious —out- 
rages such as could hardly be expected 
to occur in any civilized country. Their 
numerous murders, not to speak of minor 
acts of cruelty and persecution, led Con- 
ress in the spring of 1871 to clothe the 

esident with extraordinary powers for 
ferreting out and bringing to trial the 
criminals. The following citation from 
President Grant’s last annual message 
(December 1871) will exhibit his views 
upon the subject : — 
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*‘ There has been imposed-upon the executive 
branch of the Government the execution of the 
Act of Congress approved April 20, 1871, and 
generally known as the Ku-klux law, in a por- 
tion of the State of South Carolina. The 
necessity of the course pursued will be demon- 
strated by the report of the commission to in- 
vestigate Southern outra; Under the pro- 
visions of the above Act | issued a proclama- 
tion, calling the attention of the people of the 
United States to the same, and declared my re- 
luctance to exercise any of the extraordinary 
powers thereby conferred upon me, except in 
case of imperative necessity, but making known 
my purpose to exercise such powers whenever it 
should become necessary to do so, for the pur- 
Fs of securing to all citizens of the United 

tates the peaceful enjoyment of the rights 
guaranteed to them by the constitution and 
laws. After the passage of this law informa- 
tion was received from time to time that combi- 
nations of the character referred to in this law 
were present in many parts of the Southern 
States, particularly in certain counties of South 
Carolina, Careful investigation was made, and 
it was ascertained that in nine counties of that 
State such combinations were active and pow- 
erful, embracing a sufficient portion of the citi- 
zens to control the local authority, and having, 
among other things, the object of depriving the 
emancipated class of the substantial benefit of 
freedom, and of the privilege of the free politi- 
cal action of those citizens who did not sym- 
pathize with their own views. Among their 
operations were frequent scourgings and occa- 
sional assassinations, generally perpetrated at 
night, by disguised persons, the victims in al- 
most all cases, being citizens of different politi- 
cal sentiments from their own, or persons who 
had shown a disposition to claim equal rights 
with other citizens. Thousands of inoffensive 
and well-disposed citizens were sufferers by this 
lawless violence, Thereupon, on the 13th of 
October, 1871, a proclamation was issued in 
terms of the law, calling upon the members of 
the combinations to disperse within five days, 
and to deliver to the marshal or military officers 
of the United States all arms, uniforms, ammu- 
nition, disguises, and other means and imple- 
ments used by them for carrying out their un- 
lawful purposes. This warning not having been 
heeded, on the 18th of October another proclama- 
tion was issued suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus in nine counties in that State. Direction 
was given that within the counties so designated, 

rsons supposed, on creditable information, to 
S members of such unlawful combinations, 
should be arrested by the military forces of the 
United States, and delivered to the marshal, to 
be dealt with according to law. In two of said 
counties many arrests have been made. At the 
last accounts the number of persons thus ar- 
rested was 168. Several hundred, whose crimi- 
nality was ascertained to be of an inferior de- 
gree, were released for the present. These 
have generally made confessions of their guilt. 
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“Caution has been exercised in making these 
arrests, and notwithstanding the large number, 
it is believed that no innocent person is now in 
custody. The prisoners will be held for regular 
trial in the judicial tribunals of the United 
States. As soon as it appeared that the au- 
thorities of the United Sates were about to 
take vigorous measures to enforce the law, 
many persons absconded, and there is good 
ground for the supposition that all of such per- 
sons have been violators of the law.’’ 


To intelligent Americans who are old 
enough to remember the state of things 
that preceded the war, the downfall of the 
slave-power must sometimes appear more 
like a dream than a reality.* That power 
had enthroned itself in the Government, 
and poisoned the springs of legislation. 
It not only exerted a hateful tyranny, 
which silenced the voice of free discussion 
in the slave-holding States, it corrupted 
Northern statesmen with its threats and 
promises. It extended its baleful influence 
to a humiliating degree over the pulpit, as 
well as the press, in the North; for good 
men and benevolent societies, misled by 
their love of peace and harmony, and by 
the dread of Rian advocated schemes 
of pusillanimous and mischievous compro- 
mise with a power that grew more arro- 
gant through every concession that was 
made to it. There was an oppressive at- 
mosphere, which every man who loved 
freedom and valued the rights of mankind 
could not but feel. There was rising at 
the South a form of civilization, of which 
human slavery was proclaimed to be the 
corner-stone, and which, not content with- 
in its own borders, was determined to 
spread itself over the land. The vast 
number of slaves rendered the prospect of 
emancipation by any process of deporta- 
tion impossible. The union of the slave- 
holders, from common interests and acom- 
mon hate, was daily becoming more inti- 
mate and complete. It seemed impossible 
to shake off their dominion, reinforced as 
it was by the support of political allies at 
the North, by aspiring demagogues with- 
out number, by the entire Trish Roman ° 
Catholic population. But God proved 
Himself stronger and wiser than men. 
The slave-power took up arms; and they 
that took the sword perished by the sword. 

Among the various histories of the 
American Civil War, that of Dr. Draper 
has attracted considerable attention in’ 


* One of the best works on the anti-slavery cons 
troversy is a series of papers entitled ‘‘The Slave. 
Power,” which were written a number of years 
before the war, by Hon. J.G Palfrey, author of the 
“‘ History of New England,” 
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own department, which is that of chemistry, 
and he has written what is considered a 
meritorious work on physiology. He has 
before ventured also into the field of his- 
torical composition, and published a work 
entitled “A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe.” No special ex- 
ception is to be taken, as far as we know, 
to his statements of fact in the narrative 
portion of his account of the war. Buta 
great part of the first volume is taken up 
with philosophical reflections, or with what 
are intended for such. Draper is a specu- 
latist of the Buckle school, with an abound- 
ing faith in the operation of materialistic 
influences. He opens his “ History of the 
War” with long discussions upon geology 
and climate, ont outdoes in thoroughness 
Knickerbocker’s “ History of New York,” 
the humorous author of which only goes 
back to Adam “to get a fair start.” There 
is no particular objection to be made to 
Draper’s ideas on the physical characteris- 
tics of North America, except that he ex- 
aggerates the influence of the temperature, 
and with much naiveté thinks that asperi- 
ties engendered by the war may be soften- 
ed by the circulation of his doctrine of the 
control exercised by physical causes; that 
is, by the denial of the free and responsi- 
ble nature of man. If men would calm 
their passions, they must reflect on the 
thermometer. That we do not misrepre- 
sent him, we quote one of his numerous 
descriptions of this remarkable remedy. 
“ Estrangements subside when men mutu- 
ally, begin to inquire into the philosophical 
eauses of each other’s obliquities; when 
they comprehend that there over-rides so 
many of their apparently voluntary actions, 
@ necessary, an unavoidable constraint. 
The springs of history are not, as was for 
a long time imagined, the machinations of 
statesmen, or the ambition of kings. They 
are to be found in the silent influences of 
Nature.”* In his preface he remarks, with 
an air of profundity, that a great source 
of kind feelings is the perception of the 
extent to which our actions are determined 
by “climate and other natural circum- 
stances.” Not less than six elaborate 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the geological and climatic characteristics 
of the United States. The opening para- 
graph, we may observe, is of a highly rhe- 
torical character, and was obviously framed 
on the model of the opening paragraph of 
Macaulay’s History —“I propose in these 
volumes to'treat,” &c. It should be stated, 
/ 


* Vol. 1. page 87. 
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England. Dr. Draper is accomplished in his: however, that there is an evident desire on 


the part of Dr. Draper to relate the story 
of the conflict with impartiality. 

Another copious “ History of the War ” 
has been published by Mr. Horace Gree- 
ley, the well-known editor of the New York 
Tribune, and an eminent politician in the 
United States. Mr. Greeley is an able 
man, of indefatigable industry, and al- 
though he is in the main self-educated, he 
is familiar with the political history of his 
country, especially during the long period 
in which he has been actively concerned in 
ag In former days an admirer of 

enry Clay, he has continued to maintain, 
with unyielding pertinacity, the fallacies 
of the Protective system, of which Clay 
was a life-long champion. Mr. Greeley 
was cantideonl by most people at the 
North to have made several mistakes in 
connection with the great conflict of the 
Government with the Rebellion —as, in 
suggesting at the outset that the Gulf 
States might be allowed to separate them- 
selves from the Union, and in an abortive 
effort to negotiate with leading rebel poli- 
ticians, whom, by leave of President Lin- 
coln, he met at Niagara Falls, in the sum- 
mer of 1864. But being conversant with 
the anti-slavery controversy, in and out of 
Congress, he has been able to describe it 
with clearness. Through the whole work, 
in the narrative of military events, as well 
as in the introductory portion, he express- 
es at length his own opinions and reflec- 
tions. His book unquestionably has grave 
defects, for one who desires a detailed and 
complete chronicle of the civil and military 
transactions of the war. Yetit is valua- 
ble, for its vindication of the principles 
and proceedings of the Republican party 
by one of its most distinguished members. 


Postcript. — Since the foregoing article 
was written, a misunderstanding has un- 
happily sprung up respecting the import 
of the Washington Treaty. It has been 
no part of the design of the writer of this 
paper to discuss the questions on which 
the Governments of England and America 
have been at variance, but simply (and 
this only in a few paragraphs) to report 
the prevalent convictions among educated 
Americans on certain features of the con- 
troversy. It seems clear that while the 
British Government supposed that the 
American claim for indirect or consequen- 
tial damages was waived in the Treaty, the 
American Government had a totally dé 
ferent understanding on this point. 
Which interpretation is right (if, indeed, 
the Treaty is unambiguous on this topic) 
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we shall not here inquire, but content our- 
selves with expressing regret that the bill 
for indirect damages has been introduced, 
since it may prove an obstacle to that final 
settlement between the two countries, 
which all good men earnestly desire to see 
accomplished. We are reluctant to aban- 
don the pe that the noble and Christian 
spirit which animates the Treaty, and ap- 
parently dictated its composition, will fail 
to result in a peace, lasting and honoura- 
ble to both countries. -That such may be 
the issue is the heartfelt aspiration of all 
good and wise men in America. 


From Saint Pauls, 
OFF THE SKELLIGS, 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER XI. 


“ As proper men as ever trod 
Upon neat’s leather.” 
Julius Cesar. 

Axout seven o’clock I looked -out and 
found we were getting very near Valencia. 
My poor patient, who was in constant pain, 
expressed a wish to be carried on deck, 
and I was not sorry for this, as I had the 
children to dress and feed before they 
could be sent on shore. 

Brand, however; who came in with the 
captain of the yacht to assist Mr. Dickson 
on deck, told me that “ master” intended 
to keep the children on board, and only 
send the other passengers and the sailors 
on shore: a good breakfast was to be pre- 
pared for them at the inn, for we had 
not provisions and accommodation enough. 

Accordingly I went to help Mrs. Brand 
in dressing the women: to some we gave 
a shawl, to others a cloak, and I had to 
take off the muslin gown I was wearing for 
a poor girl who was almost in rags. 

he old Irishwoman was very weak; 
but as I helped her to array herself in a 
dark winter gown, that I had altered for 
her in the night, while listening to the 
story of the raft, she showed that she had 
some strength left in her voice ; and when 
I plied her afterwards with tea and bread 
and butter, she called down all sorts of 
incongruous blessings on me from the 
Virgin and the saints. 

“May ye have heaps of lovers, ma’am 
dear; may your husband be a Lord High 
Admiral, and bring ye boat-loads of jewels 
and handsome things.” 

At eight o’clock we came alongside the 
wharf, and as I wanted very much to see 
both Crayshaw and Brandon I darted up 
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on deck, holding up as well as I could the 
train of a white alpaca gown that I was 
amecay, | for my morning dresses were all 
gone. It was trimmed with apple-green 
ribbons, and was far too fine for the oc- 
casion. 

A basket of fresh vegetables and flowers 
was already on board, showing that I was 
but just in time. AsI passed it, I lifted 
out some roses and stood shading my eyes 
with them, for the “low sunbeams daz- 
zled me. 

I saw several men about to land, and 
one sitting on a deck seat who I was in- 
stantly sure must be “the dandy Cray- 
shaw ;” not that there was anything of the 
dandy about him, but that he was mani- 
festly so handsome that whatever he wore 
would a to become him. 

Brand was standing beside him, holding 
a brown glove and a pair of glove-stretch- 
ers, and no doubt had assisted at his toilet, 
having had two wardrobes to choose it 
from. He looked fatigued, but most 
peacefully happy. One of his hands was 
disabled for the present; but he was safe, 
he was clean, and he had breakfasted, 

He pulled off his hat with his left hand, 
and, if I had felt any doubt as to his 
identity, his tone of voice when I an- 
swered his greeting would instantly have 
betrayed him. As I sat down by him, 
his eye was caught by the flowers, and he 
said something about the rose of England: 
he had always thought of it as a pink 
flower, but he perceived, looking at the 
flowers and at me that it was white. 

I proposed to put one of the rose-buds 
into his coat for him, and he looked 
pleased, but said nothing; perhaps he 
thought it was a common custom in these 
islands for girls to go about decorating 
strangers with the national flower. It 
was not the first time I had put a flower 
into that coat. It was one belonging to 
Tom, and'I knew there was.a little band 
below one of the button-holes for confin- 
ing the stalk. Mr. Brandon, he told me, 
had not yet come on deck; but the cap- 
tain was with my uncle, making arrange- 
ments for the passengers and the crew to 
land. I should like to have spoken to him, 
but the girls were beginning to come on 
deck, and one, I was told, had no shoes 
to land in, so I went down to find a pair 
for her. Their poor array had been sorely 
damaged in the drying, and when the last 
pair of feet had been fitted with some 
embroidered slippers I came up again, 
and was only just in time to see the 





American captain, who had already land- 
ed, standiug hat in hand on the quay, 
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with his men behind him, acknowledging | 
the cheer from the yacht. 

The women were then sent on shore to 
the inn, and we sailed into the middle of 
the harbour, where we cast anchor, and I 
had a good breakfast on deck; for the 
chief cabin was in a state of great confu- 
sion, and my own cabin was occupied. It 
was a beautiful summer morning, warm 
and calm; the lovely rocky coast appeared. 
to cut itself holes in the sky, and the daz- 
zling water was so brimful of light that 
one could not look at it. Just as I had 
finished this breakfast (which I shall never 
forget, for I had never been really hungry 
in my life before, and did not know how 
delicious a thing is eating in such circum- 
stances), I heard a strange voice in my 
cabin, and straightway proceeding thither 
I found that Tom had been ashore, had 
brought a surgeon on board, and they 
were standing together by my sailor’s 
berth. Mrs. Brand, who was very tired, 
was gone to rest; but Brand and I pro- 
duced various things that the surgeon 
wanted — sponges, warm water, &c., and 
at his desire we held them for him while 
he examined the injured arm. 

My sailor was awake, and staring at us 
with such evident surprise as gave his 
features almost a ludicrous expression — 
singed, bruised, and scratched as he was, 
it was hard to say what he might have 
been like under other circumstances, but 
I could not help perceiving that when he 
looked at me he appeared excessively dis- 
concerted. I did not see any reason for 
this — I was not at all disconcerted myself: 
a girl no older than I was had left Ips- 
wich to be a nurse in King’s College Hos- 
pital, and why should not I do a little 
nursing too, when it had come in my way 
so naturally ? 

“Well,” said the doctor, as with great 
difficulty the poor man wrenched himself 
round so as to face us, “I hope, my man, 
you feel yourself able to acquiesce in the 
will of Providence ?” 

The man looked at him. “I feel noth-| 
ing of the sort,” he answered blunfly, at 
the same time turning, with a grimace of 
pain, to suit the surgeon’s convenience. | 
“If you had asked me whether I felt) 
grateful,” he presently added, “I should 
have answered heartily ‘Yes;’ but if 
fire and water had both done their worst 
on me, I could but have acquiesced.” 

The doctor, on this unexpected retort, 
looked a little crest-fallen ; for the tone 
of it was to.the last degree hoarse, and the 
manner of it was irascible. I was delight- 
ed, for I have always thought it very im- 





ser wey in the educated classes to be so 
ond of driving morals home to those 
whom they consider beneath them. 

“ Well, my man,” he muttered, “ just as 
you please.” 

In the meantime Tom had retreated, 
and I did not like to have Mrs. Brand 
called, for I knew how timorous and tear- 
ful she was; so when the surgeon said, 
“Who is to attend to this arm for the 
future?” I replied “I believe I shall, if 
you will be good enough to tell me how.”’ 

“You shall? Very well, ma’am; you 
think it won’t frighten you—make you 
nervous?” 

* No. I hope such a burn on my own 
arm would not frighten me; why should 
I then be afraid of it on another per- 
son’s ?” 

“That,” said the patient, faintly and 
with another grimace, “has very little to 
do with it.” I knew it had not almost as 
soon as the foolish words were spoken ; 
for when I saw the drops of perspiration 
stand on his forehead, and his features 
redden with pain, I felt my heart and 
courage sink; but I recovered myself 
ae and stood by till the surgeon 

ad finished, and had given me his instruc- 
tions. 

The man looked at me several times. 
I was quite aware that he had seen my 
momentary failure of courage: he was an 
observant fellow. I thought his last re- 
mark, though perfectly true, was uncalled 
for; but then, as I repeated to myself, he 
was an American ! 

He complained of violent pain and stiff- 
ness across his shoulders, and was desired 
to remain all day in his berth. His other 
hand was then looked at. Lashing ropes 
had taken the skin off the palm; but it was 
declared that nothing more was the matter 
with it, excepting that the salt water 
had caused some irritation. I was re- 
joiced at this ; there was at least only one 
hurt for me to attend to, and I obeyed 
with a degree of alacrity that I was 
ashamed of when the surgeon said he had 
done with me, and would trouble me to 
tell my brother he was now ready for the 


iclean shirt that he had proposed to lend 


the patient. 

Yes! I went out of the cabin quicker 
than there was any need for, and being 
very tired I had no sooner delivered the 
message than I curled myself up in the 
corner of a settee, fell fast asleep, and 
never woke till a rush of water broke the 
stillness and told me we were leaving the 
harbour. 

Uncle Rollin and Tom were both in the 
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cabin, and when I woke and looked up the| 


former said, “ Well, well, no wonder she 
was tired; she was not at allin the way 
during the night, — was she Tom?” 

“Quite the contrary,” answered Tom, 
pleasantly ; and men are so apt to look on 
women as encumbrances at sea, that this 
admission more than contented me. < 

I was told that we had put the doctor on 
shore; he was an Englishman, and had 
come with an excursion party from Killar- 
ney. “ He had said the children were very 
weak, and ought to have food every two 
hours —and—and—I’m sure I forget 
his name,” my uncle continued, “but it 
seems he mainly wants rest, food, and 
care, so I shall not put them on shore. for 
the present.” : 

I’went softly to my cabin with some 
soup for the children; the door was prop- 
ped open, and I saw my sailor in his berth, 
and Mrs. Brand nodding on a seat fast 
— both the children were asleep also ; 
and I set down the soup, and stole softly 
to my own berth; for it vexed me to the 
heart to think that I had been overcome 
by that drowsy fit, and had not spoken to 
any one respecting the little infant whom 
I had laid there. 

I opened the curtains, intending to look 
at it and lay my hand on its pure white 
forehead; but to my surprise it had been 
removed: there was a slight depression 
on the pillow, but the babe was gone. 

“ Miss Graham.” 

I closed the curtain and went to my pa- 
tient. It was he who had spoken; but 
clean surroundings and brushed hair had 
made another man of him; he was not 
quite so hoarse either: rest and food had 
partly restored his voice. 

I asked him if he knew anything of this 
removal. He said yes, that the captain 
had come in before the surgeon left; that 
he had mentioned the subject, and the sur- 
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“IT am afraid this jacket is quite spoilt.” 

He smiled and answered gently, “ Oh, it 
is of no consequence; I dare say your 
brother will lend me something to land in.” 

Fancy a sailor dressed up in Tom’s 
clothes! My brother, indeed! I was sur- 
prised at the man’s quiet assurance. This 
was American equality truly; and when 
he added, “ And if the same kind hand to 
.which so many of us are indebted will pro- 
duce a pair of scissors to trim my hair,” I 
felt my cheeks glow with discomfort. I 
could not wait on this sailor so comfort- 
ably, if he smiled in my face and asserted 
such a equality. 

“My maid shall bring you a pair of scis- 
sors,” I answered, speaking as gently as I 
could, but gravely; and I was moving 
away when he said in haste — 

“ Excuse me, have I annoyed you?” 

Nowhere on land is so much difference 
acknowledged between the employé and 
the employer as there is in every vessel at 
sea. Discipline forbids the “man at the 
mast” to assert equality. I did not then 
know that this was just as much the case 
in American ships —I thought perhaps it 
was not, and felt vexed with myself; for 
what right in such a case had I to be of- 
fended? So Brand at that moment com- 
ing in with a message to me,I sent him 
for the scissors; and when the man re- 
peated, “I have annoyed you,” I replied, 
“If so, it is only because I am not accus- 
tomed to the manners of Americans: they 
differ so much from ours.” 

“In what respect?” he asked, and he 
looked puzzled. 

I was a little frightened, but could not 
now withdraw from the discussion. 

“English sailors all speak to ladies as 
that one did whom you have just seen,” I 
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answered. 
The look of surprise increased ; but yet 
he seemed to catch a part of my meaning 


geon had landed in charge of the babe, | instantly, for he replied,— 


with all proper directions. 


He told me he had breakfasted; and in; that I feel— madam” (this last wor 


“ He did not speak with half the respect 
he 


reply to my question, said he did not want ; added doubtfully, and as an after-thought). 


anything, unless I would be kind enough 
to examine his jacket and see whether 
there was a book in it. 

This singed and soaked garment lay on 
the floor: 
the side of his berth. First came outa 
short bit of tobacco-pipe; then a knife ; 
lastly, a shabby book, blistered and bulg- 
ing with sea water. 

f felt sorry to see how completely I had 
cut the poor man’s jacket to pieces; for I 
knew it was the only upper garment he 


| 
| 





I had not expected such an answer, and be- 
gan to feel puzzled in my turn. “ Here is 
your book,’’ I said, handing it; and as I 
glanced at him I encountered, instead of 


picked it up and brought it to: the respect he had mentioned, a counte- 


nance in which amusement seemed to be 
struggling with a kind of tender admira- 
tion. 

No one had ever looked so at me before 
— no, never in my life ; and I was ashamed 
of myself to feel how it made me blush 
(oh, how could I have been so foolish ? ) ; 


possessed, and as | turned it over I said — and, what was worse, the man was actually 
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aware of my confusion. and meant to help 
me out of the scrape; he said,— 

“Tam not asailor nor an American — 
madam,” again added doubtfully, “but I 
feel the justice of your remarks. Very 
few of us can claim equality with one of 
your sex and character, it is so much 
above us.” 

“Here is your book,” I interrupted 
hastily. “ There was no inequality thought 
of but that of station—a trifling one, 
which I only wished to have admitted, be- 
cause it makes it easier for me to offer 
you my assistance.” 

I laid the book on his counterpane, in- 
tending to withdraw, feeling thoroughly 
worsted and puzzled asto whom and what 
this man might be ; but the swelled leaves 
fell open, and I saw that it wasa Greek 
Testament. Quite involuntarily a slight 
expression of surprise escaped me, and, 
relieved at anything which changed the 
subject, I said,— 

“ This is a Greek book; it is yours? ” 

“Yes, it is;” and with ready tact he 
did not add the “ madam.” 

“ You are an educated man, then.” 

The same smile shone in his eyes, and 
softened the corners of his mouth. 

“ Does that surprise you?” he asked. 

“Very much indeed: I believed you 
were one of the sailors.” 

I saw that I had made myself ridiculous, 
but that he was indulgent towards my 

outh. He, however, did not refrain from 
aughing, and I laughed too; but, though 
it was at myself, I was relieved at the turn 
things had taken. We both became grave 
again suddenly; he, probably, from po- 
liteness; I, because Ccanaeenl that, 
after all, he was a perfect stranger to me. 
In grasping the book, he had forgotten the 
blistered hand, and now dropped it hastily ; 
upon which I took it up and said, “ You 
cannot hold this Testament? I shall be 
happy to read some chapters for you.” 
is eyes opened wider as he lay, and he 
looked me much surprised; but he said 
not a word. 

“ Where shall I read?” I inquired. 

He asked for a chapter in Hebrews ; and 
I read it and the two following ones. I 
should have stopped sooner, but for the 
knowledge that, if I looked up, I must en- 
counter his eyes. The task was a pleas- 
ant one too: I had not read Greek aloud 
for some time, and the effect of it, and that 
time and that place, was strange, even to 
myself. The last time I had read it was 
with my dear old master at school; now I 
was my own mistress —it was even my 
turn to minister. 
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It was a daring thing to read Greek to 
a man and a scholar, and I had done it of 
my own accord in order to escape from 
the awkwardness of further conversation, 


or of a precipitate retreat. I felt all this. 


strongly at first; but, as the reading ad- 
vanced, the wonderful interest of the sub- 
«ject made me forget myself, and as I read 


/more seriously, my listener became more 


and more still. 

The third chapter, which was the tenth 
of Hebrews, came to an end at last; and 
as it was finished, the first verse I had read 
recurred to my thoughts, and seemed to 
echo in my ears —“ Now of the things 
which we have spoken this is the sum.” 
This! what was this? Why, that we had 
such a High Priest as we needed — one 
whose sacrfice had been accepted? What 
then? We must “hold fast this faith,” and 
be thankful. It seemed to me, as I sat 
there silently, that I did. hold it fast —I 
did believe that Christ had saved this lost 
world and me; but then what had fol- 
lowed? My eyes glanced on at the next 
chapter: the result described there had 
not followed. It was a chapter which 
often disturbed me. “By faith,” it said, 
“ Abel oe a more excellent sacrifice. 
By faith Noah prepared an ark. By faith 
Abraham, when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac ; and he that had received the prom- 
ises offered up his only begotten son.” 

Wonderful truths these. Where was 
my sacrifice? Was it ready when it 
should be called for ? If it was not ready 
as a proof of my faith, how could I hope 
that I possessed any? To believe that if 
God called on me to make a sacrifice I 
could not do it, was, as I knew, in itself, a 
— of this want of faith in Him; for I 

ad read expressly that faith is the gift of 
God ; why did I not believe, then, that He 
would give it me, and make me able to re- 
ceive it, especially as He is a God who, 
when asked, giveth liberally, and up- 
braideth not ? 

It is a remarkable thing, and I have 
noticed it too often to think I can have 
been deceived, that moods of mind, and 
sometimes even thoughts, will occasionally 

ass from one person to another, while 
both are silent, almost as distinctly as they 
can be conveyed by words. So that day, 
as my thoughts went in and in, searching for 
the faith they hardly dared to find, my eyes 
at last encountered those of my compan- 
ion: he was quite as much absorbed as 
myself, and seemed to rouse himself with 
difficulty. and said very slowly,— 

“Thank you—when a man has just 
escaped from what seemed inevitable 
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death, those chapters take a more solemn 
meaning for him. There was something 
so real in Paul’s religion; he was not 
afraid to say, ‘If these things are so, what 
manner of persons ought we to be?’”? : 

“T should have thought the more diffi- 
cult thing to say was, What manner of 
things are we to do?” 

That was included in a mind like his. 
The doing is an inevitable result of the 
being. And yet,” he went on, touching 
very nearly on my thought, “the particu- 
lar line that should be taken up, the par- 
ticular sacrifice to be made, is not always 
a problem easily solved. The more free a 
man is to do as he chooses, the more diffi- 
culty in offering the sacrifice that God de- 
mands, and not one of his own inventing. 
But some people have a way of thinking 
that what they are about must be pleas- 
ing to God, if only it is unpleasant enough 
to themselves. And then,” he continued, 
“if we do give up a few years or a few 
pounds, how mean we are about it! Some 
of us, in our prayers, can even ask God 
to enable us to do yet more, flaunting our 
charity, as it were, in the face of our 
Maker. I have done it myself,” he added, 
slowly, and as if the remembrance of it 
astonished him.” 

“ Oh, but St. Peter was beforehand with 
us there,” I answered. “I have often 
thought how mean it was in him to re- 
mind our Lord that he had left all, and to 


ask what he was to have in return for this 


at act.” 

“ When all he had to forsake,” said my 
patient, “ was his share in a rotten old tub 
of a fishing-boat, and those nets that he 
had not finished mending. I should not 
wonder if, on the whole, he was glad when 
he reflected that he had not mended all 
the holes. He was content to give them 
up; but, as he was not to use them again, 
it was not such a heart-break to leave 
them torn as whole.” He laughed and 
went on, “ At least, that is the sort of feel- 
ing I have had now and then.” 

i thought this willingness to talk of his 
meannesses, and his feelings in general, 
was most likely in consequence of the ex- 
treme danger he had just escaped from. 
People forget their shyness and their re- 
serves at such times. As for me, I liked 
his straightforward openness ; it suited my 
humour and his circumstances. 

“ And yet,”’ I answered, speaking up for 
St. Peter, “the boat and the nets were all 
he had; and so they were as much as any 
of us can give.” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “and we must 
all be willing to give everything. Noth- 
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ing is so little worth while, even here, as 
being religious by halves. It’s not worth 
while looking out for heaven on the whole, 
and yet going as near the edge of. hell as 
we dare, and as we can find footing. 
What we want is a heedless daring and a 
wise improvidence the other way. The 
right man to follow any cause, let it be 
what it will, is he who loves it well enough 
to fling to it everything he has in the 
world, and then think that not enough, 
and so fling himself after it. This last 
item often weighs down the scales held in 
heaven, and the man gets what he gave 
himself for. God concludes the bargain, 
and accepts the pay. These things are re- 
flections of the great sacrifice —“ Lo, I 
come.” And the need for self-sacriftce is 
so completely the law of the world, that it 
is not merely in religious matters that we 
must give all, or get nothing. If we want 
to do any -_ good to our fellow-crea- 
tures, though it be solely a temporal good, 
it is just the same. Give yourself and all 
you have, and most likely you will get it; 
give half, and you get nothing worth men- 
tioning.” 

“TI wonder what you give,” I thought; 
and then I said aloud, “Do you think St. 
Paul expected the world to last as long as 
it has done?” 

“No,” he answered, “nor (if he had 
known that it would last to this epoch 
that he would have pictured to himsel 
such a world as this is.” 

“Because he would naturally expect 
that all Christians were to be like the 
first,” I replied; “instead of which, if he 
could see us now ——” 

“Well! If he could see us now, Miss 
Graham?” 

“He would perhaps suppose that we 
were not Christians at all.” 

“Indeed ! — yet he had a good deal of 
that most excellent gift of charity.” 

“T hope, if our Saviour came, He would 
acknowledge a great many of us as Chris- 
tians. But Paul!—I cannot see how 
Paul could. He could not see into our 
hearts, or make allowance for circum- 
stances. I think he would be very indig- 
nant with us. Perhaps he would con- 
sider Christianity to be extinct, and want 
to found it over again. And you know, 
we could not argue with him about apos- 
tolic succession.” : 

“ That would be very awkward,” said my 
patient, and to my surprise he laughed; 
“but I think you would find,” he added, 
“that we should all come in for his cen- 
sure with mortifying equality. We should 
see the wonderful balance weighted again, 
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and learn which weighs heaviest — light or 
love, I must remind you, though, that if 
St. Paul came again he would find some 
virtues among us, that, if all Christians 
had been like the first, could have no 
longer any existence.” 

“ Would he?” 

“ Certainly; for if the world had been 
thoroughly Christian, there would by this 
time be no oppression, nor ignorance, nor 
squalor, nor crime. The whole having 
been done, Paul would have found us eith- 
er attending to our own concerns, or 
waiting to see what was to be done 
next.” 

“ But, if we were all Christians, are you 
sure that there would be no more pov- 
erty?” 

“Certainly not — that is, if (as we are 
pleased to suppose) we were such Chris- 
tians as the first; for their crowning vir- 
tue was the conquering of their selfish- 
ness, and selfishness is the vice which 
stands in the world’s light at present. In- 
stead of subduing poverty by helping and 
inducing the poor to go out and inherit 
the earth, many of us wish to keep them 
crowded here, because their poverty is 
their inducement to labour for us rich. 
Why, if the swarms in the weaving and 
the spinning world are to be thinned, who 
will bring a revenue to the cotton-lord? 
If the crowded alley is to be deserted, 
who will make our shirts and our gowns? 
and if at the parish school we bring up all 
the children to fly like nestlings as soon as 
they are fledged, where are our house- 
maids and nursemaids and cookmaids to 
come from? Am I bound to reap my own 
corn, because a long way off a field lies 
fallow, that starving Jem Brown might 
reap for himself, if 1 would send him to it ? 
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should say all this to a young girl of whom 
he knew nothing, and that he should put 
such energy into his words when the pain 
in his shoulder absolutely forbade him to 
turn on his pillow. 

He complained that the bandage on his 
arm was tight, so I brought scissors to cut 
the thread, and a needle to fasten it again. 
As I handled his arm my hand trembled a 
little, and he said hoarsely, “Indeed, you 
do it excellently well; I am grieved that 
on my behalf you are obliged to undertake 
what alarms you.” 

As pain made him wince once or twice, 
I was a little frightened; for the excite- 
ment was over now, that in the night had 
made it easy. 

I had thought, several times during our 
conversation, that this must be the man 
whom I had heard so much of from Mr. 
Dickson, and, unable to repress the wish to 
know, I said, “ May I look at your book 
again —at the fly-leaf? ”’ 

He smiled, and asked “ Why ? ” 

“ Because I wish to know who you are.” 

He pushed the Testament towards me 
with his better hand, and said, “ Perhaps I 
feel the same curiosity as to you: first, a 
brave lady waiting in the night on the dead 
and the living ——” 

“ Oh, it is easy to do anything when one 
is excited.” 

“ Is it ? So much the better; and then 

“ And then a silly girl, I suppose, taking 
for granted that you must hen: = be a sailor 
—a man before te mast — and also afraid 
to look at a burn.” 

“Having previously declared that she 
should not be afraid to bear it.” 

“T think so still.” 

“ And then reading Greek; and now 


Must my wife dress herself, because she | —— 


has taught her pretty maid to sail for a 

lace where she can be her own mistress ? 

ust my daughter sit in the nursery, and 
sing her little brothers and sisters to 
sleep, because the village maidens grow 
too wise through her lessons to do the 
work of my house, and wish to go away, 
and be welcomed to houses of their own? 
No; truly God made my servant what he 
is; God placed me over him: let him 
work — it is his duty; let me play — it is 
my birthright; and let none of us pre- 
sume to wish that God had placed us 
otherwise! This is what people say — at 
least a great many of them.” 

What a singular man my supposed sailor 
now seemed to me, — vehement as a boy 
— eyes dilating and flashing, but otherwise 
motionless as a log. Strange that he 





I was looking at the fly-leaf. Yes, it was 
as I had expected: there stood the name 
—“ Giles Brandon”! 

“T hope my name does not displease 
you,” said my patient quietly. 

It pleased me at my very heart; but I 
did not say anything, only laid the book 
down again, and went to the berth of one 
of the children who had just awoke. 

The little three-year old cherub had not 
forgotten her “ banyan” days, and, holding 
out her chubby arms, said “ Oh, please, T 
want some pudding.” 

I wrapped her in a shawl, and took her 
into the chief cabin, where were Tom and 
my uncle; and while we sent Brand to 
fetch her some dinner, I said, “ Why did 
you not tell me that was Mr. Brandon?” 

“ How could I suppose you did not know 
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it?’ was his not unnatural answer. As 
he spoke, he was admiring the child’s rosy 
little foot, holding it in his hand. 

_ “T shall have to change berths with you 
-to-night,” he presently said. “Of all 
things I dislike being near people when 
they are ill.” 

“I do not mind it in the least. I wish to 
be able to attend on them.” 

“Oh, Brand must do all that to-night,” 
said Tom; “and if you can do it in the 
day, well and good. Icouldn’t ——” 

“Pooh!” said my uncle, mistaking the 
drift of our words. “I am very glad that 
Dorothea is not lackadaisical. If this Mr. 
Brandon were a young man, there might 
be some excuse, but he looks old enough to 
be her father.” 

“ His face is scorched and swollen,” said 
Tom, “but I do not think he can be. more 
than forty.” 

Some cold rice pudding now appeared, 
and my little darling made with hands and 
tongue demonstrations of ecstacy. I be- 
gan to feed her, and in the midst of the 
meal Mrs. Brand appeared with a frock, 
made of part of a gown which I had given 
her in the morning to cnt up for the chil- 
dren. 

She had been very diligent. 

“It is all cobbled up, ma’am,” she said, 
“and so is the petticoat; bnt they will do 
for the present.” 

“Qh! it is beautiful, Mrs. Brand; and 
the next time my uncle and Mr. Graham 
go on deck, we will wash and dress the 
children here.” 

“Which is as much as to say, that the 
sooner we go the better,’’ observed my 
uncle. 

Mrs. Brand had been so busy, that she 
had forgotten her usual discontent; but 
now she suddenly remembered a new 
source of sorrow. 

“And whatever is to be done,” quoth 
she, “if we don’t soon go into port, I’m 
sure I don’t know; for our young lady has 
hardly a tiing left to wear. Her gowns, 
her white petticoats, her pocket-handker- 
chers gone to the Irish folks; and these 
pretty ones, and that blessed little cerpse 
that I’m sure I haven’t a word to say 
against.” 

My yncle on hearing this looked aghast, 
and I said, — 

“] think you and I can arrange this little 
matter without troubling the gentlemen 
about it.” 

“Have you parted with much, Doro- 
thea’?”’ said my uncle. 

“Not with much, uncle, that was of use 
at sea.” 
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“ Why, lor’, Miss Graham, your good 
purple coburg and thar excellent black 
cloth cloak.” 

“ Well, we will talk of this some other 
time : that cloak was very unbecoming to 
me.” 

“Would ten pounds set the damage 
right ?” asked my uncle of Mrs. Brand. 

“Yes, uncle; and five pounds I still 
have left of my allowance. Now, Mrs. 
Brand, go and fetch the other child; I hear 
her crying.” 

“Ten pounds you shall have,” said my 
uncle, very angrily, just as if he was de- 
creeing me a punishment. I did not want 
him to find me such an expense just at 
first, but it was of no use disputing the 
point, so I thanked him with as good a 
grace asI could. and resolved that Mrs. 
Brand should have a scolding for her 
interference on the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

The gowns I had given away were of 
very little use at sea. A black silk, a blue 
one, and the brown-holland affair that Mrs. 
Brand had made for me while J was ill, 
were all I now cared to retain, excepting 
some muslins which I kept to wear on 
shore; for a starched muslin becomes limp 
directly at sea, and most colours fade, so 
there was no self-denial in what I had 
done. 

In came Brand with a roast chicken, 
bread-sauce, and en peas; and Mrs. 
Brand with the other child, who was very 
cross and hard to please, did not want 
to be dressed, did not want any dinner, 
did not think the chief cabin was at alla 
— place — no, and did not mean to be 


. The roasted chicken, etc., were intended 
for Mr. Brandon, and Tom volunteered to 
go and give him his dinner, Brand follow- 
ing with the tray, and my uncle marching 
in brimful of hospitality, and probably bent 
on making his guest eat ae drink more 
than was good for him. 

“It’s the queerest thing I ever knew, 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Brand, “ that our name 
should be Brand and the gentleman’s name 
Brandon.” 

I admitted that it was odd, but it had 
not struck me before; and we were soon 
fully occupied with the children, — my lit- 
tle pudding-eater beginning to cry be- 
cause her sister did, and both fretting 
and pining all the time we were dressing 
them. 

Their new pink frocks pleased them, 
however; and the elder, after due persua- 
sion, ate a little piece of bread and mar- 
malade. 
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I was bent on making them look nice to 
meen my uncle; their wet shoes had been 
ied and blacked, their little socks washed 
and their hair carefully brushed, — it hun 
down straight and silky over their cheru 
cheeks ; but, though they looked rosy, they 
were still fatigued and Letlees, and at last, 
as nothing pleased them — it rained so that 
they could not go on deck —I let the elder 
o back to her berth with Mrs. Brand, and 
ept the little one, thinking to manage 
her by myself. But I was deceived: no 
sooner was the elder child withdrawn than 
this little thing broke forth afresh into the 
most dismal wailing. 

“Oh, I want to go too! Oh, I want to 
g° to my Mr. Bandon! Oh, I do, I do, 

do! I don’t like this place at all.” 

I was soon obliged to promise that as 
soon as she was good she should go; 
thereupon came a smothering of the in 
and the prompt assurance “I are good.” 

So I took her up and joined the assem- 
blage in my cabin, where I found my un- 
cle chatting to Mr. Brandon, while Tom 
carved for him, and Mrs. Brand sat ina 
corner nursing the elder child, who was 
gradually sobbing herself to sleep. 

More rest and more food had restored 
the voice which was so hoarse before; it 
was now deep and decided, but, like many 
another man who is fond of children, Mr. 
Brandon could soften his tones when he 
spoke to them, and make them caressing 
and tender. 

I held my pretty little tyrant in my 
arms, and she intimated that it was her 
pleasure to go and look at “her Mr. Ban- 
don,” so I took her up to his berth; and 
she gazed at him for awhile, saying, with a 
sage gravity, — ' 

“ He’s got a very ugly face to-day; it’s 
all over scratches.” 

An ugly face every day, I thought, as I 
looked at it, though no doubt the singeing 
of the hair and whiskers, and a bruise 
across the bridge of the nose, had not im- 
proved it. 

“T want to kiss he,” were her next 
words, so I put her dimpled cheek down to 
his face. 

“T thought I heard somebody cry,” said 
Mr. Brandon. 

“ That was me — I did cry.” 

“What did you cry for?” 

“ Because I did.” There must be some 
inkerent reason in human nature to ac- 
count for this answer: all children give it. 
I wonder what equivalent for it French 
children have. “Where's my baby?” 
continued the child ; “my baby didn’t have 
any pudding.” 
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“Baby is not here,” said Mr. Brandon, 
gently. 
6 : he in that other ship sailing away?” 
“ 0,” 
“T want he. Look at my new frock; 
this one,” touching my cheek with her fin- 
er, “this one did give it me; it has pink 
uttons —look,” and she held out her 
sleeve. 
“ What akind lady!” 
“It has pink buttons; but,” in a low 
voice, “ I don’t want her to carry me.” 
“You little ingrate! But I think you 
tire Miss Graham’s arm. You don’t want 
to look at me any longer, you know, as I 
have got such an ugly face.” 
“Yes, I do.” 
But I thought I had stood there long 
enough, so I bribed her with the promise 


;| of some pictures to come ‘away ; but even 


then she would not leave the cabin; she 
must stay, she said, and take care of Mr. 
Brandon; so the dinner being now cleared 
away, I retired, and left her there under 
the charge of Mrs. Brand. 

The sea-sickness, though it was quite 
gone, had, of course, left me rather weak ; 
so I was not sorry to find the chief cabin 
empty; and I took a couch and sat down, 
to think over the events of the last few 
days and hours. 

e rain had ceased; I did not care to 
go on deck, but sat there reflecting till the 
natural consequence followed: I again fell 
asleep and dozed deliciously, till a sudden 
clatter of footsteps startled me, and Tom 
came in, crying out, “Come, Dorothea, 
come; your laziness astonishes me. Don’t 
you want to see the Great Skellig?” 

Of course I rushed on deck. The Great 
Skellig! I had seen a picture of a rock — 
a hard material thing; I had read descrip- 
tions of its geological strata ; I knew it was 
a thousand feet high— but was this the 
Great Skellig? I stood amazed: there was 
a pale glassy sea, an empty sky, and right 
ahead of us, in the desert waters, floated 
and seemed to swim a towering spire of a 
faint rosy hue, and looking as if, though it 
was a mile off, its sharp pinnacle shot up 
into the very sky. 

The “ westernmost point of British land, 
and out of sight of the coast,’ — was this 
that cruel rock on which the raging waves 
had driven such countless wrecks, and 
pounded them to pieces on its slippery 
sides ? 

A boat was lowered. Tom was going to 
row round it, though he said that, calm as 
the water was, it was still not quite safe to 
land. To my delight, he volunteered to 
take me with him; so I sent for my hat and 














_ behind us; but 
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cloak, and we rowed towards the great 
rock in the glorious afternoon sunshine. 


the outline of hills and mountains: they 


seldom appear steep enough to satisfy the | 


ctation that fancy has raised. 

ere there was nodisappointment. The 
Great Skellig shot up perpendicularly from 
the sea — not an inch of shore, the clear 
water lapping round it was not soiled by 
the least bit of gravel or sand. As we 
drew near, its hue changed; a delicate 
green down seemed to grow on it here and 
there. I sat in the boat and looked up, 
till at last its towering ledges hung almost 
over us, and its grand solitary head was 
lost, and the dark base showed itself in all 
its inaccessible bareness. 

As we had lain half-way between it and 
the vessel, I had looked back and seen that 
our floating home was but like a green 
duck riding on the water, while the Great 
Skellig in comparison was like the ram- 
parts of some city whose crown was in the 


ex 


sky. 

Now we were near, Tom said to me, 
“Do you see those peaks that look like 
little pinnacles ?” 

I looked, and his finger directed me to a 
row of points abou a third of the height 
of the rock, and projecting from it. 

“ Those points,” he continued, “are as 
high as Salisbury spire; when there is a 
storm, the wave breaks high enough to 
cover them with spray.” 

So sweet and calm they looked, serene 
and happy, I could hardly believe what I 
heard, nor picture to my heart the cries 
and wailing of human voices, the rending, 
pounding, and wrecking of human wor 
that had been done on them, tossing from 
peak to peak, and ground on the pitiless 
rock, since first men sailed. 

I was not sorry when we left the rock 
om was bent on landing, 
if possible, and he also wished to see the 
Lesser Skellig ; so as this could not be done 
that day, my uncle, who loved to give 
rocks a wide berth, meant to put out to 
sea for the night, and return so-as to sight 
the Skelligs about morning dawn. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Hermione. By this we gather 
You have tripped since. 
Polizenes. O my most sacred lady, 
Temptations have since then been born to us. 
Winter's Tale. 


Dinner was ready when we reached the 
yacht, and while we dined Uncle Rollin 
told us he had changed several of his plans, 
for he had been talking with Mr. Brandon, 
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who had told him that as the children now 
on board had no one at all to look after 


How often have I been disappointed in| them, he did not intend to lose sight of 


them till they reached their destination. 

They were to go to their grandmother, 
an old French lady who lived at Chartres. 

“So,” said our kind uncle, “I have of- 
fered to take him and them into Havre, 
and that will facilitate matters very much.” 

Tom and I looked at one another on 
hearing this, and for once he caught us 
doing it. 

“T shall not stop a day longer at Havre 
than I can help,” he remarked. Neither 
of us said a word; but I knew very well 
that Tom would like to have a few days to 
spend in the north of France. He was fa- 
miliar enough with the ends of the earth, 
and had spent years in cruising about on 
the west coast of South America and in the 
China seas, but, excepting once when there 
had been a few fom spent in the Med- 
iterranean, and that was in his boyhood, 
he had never set his foot on the shore of 
France. 

“There is nothing more ridiculous than 
the modern fashion of racing through a 
foreign country, and then fancying you 
know all about it,” said Uncle Rollin. 
“ Butter, Brand.” 

Still silence. 

“Cheese,” said my uncle, raising his 
voice; “you can’t stir a step beyond a 
French seaport without a passport. In 
fact, so long as I am the owner of this 
yacht, I shall never lie in harbour, waiting 
till it is your — ahem! till it is other 
~ pleasure to come on board. 

y takes any cheese, it appears. 
away.” : 

His voice had been rising at every sen- 
tence he spoke, and the moment he had 
said grace he marched on deck without 
waiting for his wine. Tom went into my 
cabin to sit by Mr. Brandon, and as there 
was a good deal of work to be done for 
the children, I remained where I was and 
began to stitch. Presently, down came 
Uncle Rollin again. 

“Well, Miss Graham, you seem very 
much at home.” 

“T thought you would not object to my 
working here, uncle, because you know the 
after-cabin is occupied.” 

“ Modest! why don’t you say ‘my cab- 
in.” No, I don’t object; but now, under- 
stand this, —if you think I am going to 
wait your pleasure while you run about in 
Normandy ——” 

“Indeed I never did think so, uncle; 
how could I run about there by myself? ” 

“ By yourself! the presumption of some 


No- 
Clear 
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young people is astonishing! Then I sup- 
pose you expectéd me to escort you?” 

I really was too much surprised to 
answer. When I had said “by myself,” I 
had only wished him to think of me apart 
from Tom, whose cause I did not want to 
damage. 

“ Why don’t you speak, Miss Graham ? 
I know you have an answer on the tip of 
your tongue.” 

“I know I have presumed sometimes,” 
I answered, unable to repress a smile; 
“but really, uncle, I never thought of that 

iece of presumption. If I had —~—” 

“ Well, if you had ; go on, go on, I say.” 

“T had much better not.” 

“Then you should not have begun. 
Since you got over your sef-sickness you 
are more demure than ever; go on — no- 
body knows better than I, whether you 
presume. I hate mysteries; speak out — 
tf you had what ——” 

“Tf I had, perhaps you would have ‘re- 
warded me for it; you always do.” 

“Rewarded! what do you mean, child? 
Do you mean to say that I encourage you 
and Tom in presuming, and let you have 
your own way?” 

“ Yes, uncle, I think you do.” 

I felt a little alarmed when I had been 
compelled by questioning to give this di- 
rect answer, and I went on as fast as I 
could with my work. 

“If a man ought to command anywhere 
it ison board his own yacht. And here 
am I,* told to my face, that I am encour- 
aging mutiny. Well, Brandon shall go 
to Chartres because I said he should.” 

“Yes, uncle, and I shall stay behind, be- 
cause you said I should.” 

“Humph! Well, there was one thing 
that I prided myself on; only one — and 
it was —— Pooh child; what am I to kiss 
you for? a foolish custom — stuff, non- 
sense. What do you want, coaxing a man 
in this way ? what do you want, hey?” 

“Shall I have what i want? “ 

“T’ll see about it.” 

“« Then I want to stop with you in the 
dock at Havre.” 

“You do, do you?” (a short laugh). 
“TI won't be lectured in this style for noth- 
ing. If it is more convenient to me that 
you should go to Chartres, go you shall.” 

“But you said you would see about it?” 

He laughed; but I did not understand 
the cause of his gratification till after- 
wards, and went on, “ I am very happy on 
board, I could not be happier than wi 

ou.” 
. “ Ahem!” he said, “if I don’t assert 
some sort of authority now, I may as well 


th | that the 
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give it up at once and forever. So I say, 
go to Chartres you shall. I’ve set my 
mind on it, and I expect you to be con- 
tent.” 

“ Very well, uncle, I'll try.” 

“You will; nobody to see your grave 
little face would imagine —— what are 
you folding your work up for?” 
if “Tt makes my head ache to work down 

ere.” 

“Go on deck, then, and take the air; 
you may give me a kiss, if you like, first.” 

I went on deck, and about tea-time 
came below. As I reached the open door 
of | own cabin, [ took off my hat and 
shawl and gave them to Mrs. Brand, de- 
siring her to fetch me out my work, and 
as I waited these words fell on my ear, — 

“So, as they have set their minds on it, 
go they must; young people, you know — 
young people contrive to get the better of 
an old man like me.” He spoke as if this 
profession of slavery was made with 
great pride and self-gratulation. 

A voice from the berth remarked in re- 
ply, on his great kindness and indulgence. 
- “Indulgent,” was the reply, “ well, per- 
haps Iam. At any rate,I never deny 
them anything. Ask my niece if I do.” 

He had evidently come out, to his own 
apprehension, in a new character — that 
of the indulgent uncle. He had been 
quite unconscious hitherto of the manner 
in which he gave way to Tom and me; 
and now it was forced on his notice, he 
was highly gratified, and even fussy. 
“ Yes, yes,” he said; “I suppose they will 
expect me to lie at Southampton Pier 
while they get their passports.” 

Mrs. Brand gave me my work, and I re- 
turned to the chief cabin. - 


) 
From The Examiner. 


THE BOHEMIAN ELECTIONS. 


“Tne Bohemian Diet was opened to- 
day, but the Czech deputies did not take 
their seats. . he Governor, Herr 
von Koller, made a speech, in which he 
expressed his satisfaction at seeing in the 
Diet, as now constituted,a guarantee for 
strictly legal legislative proceedings, which 
would tend to promote the interests both of 
Bohemia and the Monarchy.’”’ It is in these 
terms that the Prague telegrams of 
bt say snes the astonishing facts 

hemian Diet has assembled 
without a single representative of the vast 
majority of the Bohemian population, and 
that the German Governor is of opinion 
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that such a constitution of the Diet leaves 
nothing to be desired. The unconscious 
satire would be too scathing to be credited 
were we not already too well acquainted 
with the proceedings of the Government 
in Bohemia to doubt that Herr von Koller 
has exactly expressed the settled convic- 
tion of the Austrian Centralists in regard- 
ing as the most satisfactory of symptoms 
the indignation and the absence of the 
Czech representatives. The irritation of 
the Magyars was doubtless considered by 
the Von Kollers of the day the most hope- 
ful feature in the Hungarian political sit- 
uation previous to Sadowa. It may be 
permitted, however, to impartial observers, 
who have been imbued with the idea that 
not the discontent but the happiness of 
peoples is the truest safeguard of govern- 
ments, to wish that Herr von Koller had 
less cause for the ominous congratulations 
of his address. 

There is some reason, of course, for the 
sort of policy which every Cabinet of Ger- 
man Centralists uniformly pursues in ref- 
erence to Bohemia in particular. The 
German Centralists, of course, are satis- 
fied that centralization is the best possible 
system, and that the righteousness of the 

reponderance of German influence might 
& inferred at once from the most cursory 
observation of the plan of the universe. 
. Hardly inferior to the Chinese in their 
contempt for the outer barbarian, they are 
at the same time honestly desirous that 
the immeasurably inferior being should 

et, on condition of his freely acknowledg- 
ing his immeasurable inferiority, enjoy the 
safety of protection and the example of 
culture. The Czechs, like the Magyars 
and the Poles, have different ideas on the 
subject of inferiority; and the utmost that 
these intractable Nationalists can be got 
to confess as to their lower rank in civili- 
zation is so unpleasant to German ears 
that it may be called an aggravation of 
their original undutifulness. The Czechs, 
in fact, assert that though they no longer 
in the present day can boast the wealth 
and culture of their German rulers, this is 
a result which has happened, not in _ 
of, but in consequence of, the fact of Ger- 
man rule. In the ancient days of Bohe- 
mian nationality, the University of Prague 
was one of the intellectual centres of Eu- 
rope; nor can the want of sterner quali- 
ties be a reproach to the race of the 
mighty Wenzels and Ziskas, and Podie- 
brads and Wallensteins of the days of old. 

We have discussed at some length 
already, in former articles, the position of 
Cis-Leithan affairs since the accession to 
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power of the present Auersperg Minis- 
try. It is ie known that. dien the 
new Reichsrath, elected under the auspices 
of the new Cabinet, assembled a few days 
before Christmas last, it was extremely 
doubtful whether a sufficient number of 
members could be kept together to consti- 
tute a barely legal she If the Poles 
had followed the abstentionist example of 
the Czechs, the Reichsrath would have 
been stricken with incompetence from the 
first, nor could a resignation of the new 
Ministry be easily avoided. The Poles, 
however, were conciliated by the promise 
of a favourable consideration of their 
claims, and the Reichsrath was saved from 
the fate which threatened it. Still, how- 
ever, the Ministry remained at the mercy 
of the Polish representatives, who were 
always able to insist upon tolerably lib- 
eral concessions to Gallicia by the menace 
of abstention. It became incumbent on 
the Centralist party to attempt to escape 
from a dilemma so awkward and humiliat- 
ing, according to every canon of Central- 
ist propriety, and in their perplexity they 
meditated on the possibility of altering 
the hostile attitude of Bohemia. Not 
by any means of conciliation, however. 
Thanks to the extraordinary electoral law 
common to Bohemia with the other states 
and provinces, they thought they saw an- 
other way than conciliation. It is a curi- 
ous law, and most ingeniously contrived 
to secure the best possible misrepresenta- 
tion of the people. We are accustomed to 
denounce class legislation. According to 
the electoral law of Bohemia, class legisla- 
tion is elaborated into a principle of gov- 
ernment, and a wonderful sort of class 
legislation it is. There is no such thing as 
a@ common and equal qualification for the 
franchise. The ose is arbitrarily 
divided into rural voters and urban voters, 
and also into commercial voters and pro- 
prietorial voters. The rural voters return 
so many representatives to the Diet, and 
the urban voters so many. Then come 
the Chambers of Commerce, which elect a 
certain quota of deputies; and, finally, 
the landed proprietors who pay at least 
25/. a-year in direct taxation (Grosgrund- 
besitzers) elect a quota. The authors of 
this scheme were devout believers in the 
constitutional efficacy of landed property, 
and accordingly arranged matters so that 
the Grosgrundbesitzers should always have 
the decisive vote in the Diet. The repre- 
sentation of the other classes of the com- 
had been so arranged that, al- 
the Czechs are more than double 
rmans in Bohemia, the Czech depu- 
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ties are only equal to the German deputies. 
It has usually happened, however, that, 
contrary to the calculations of the devis- 
ers of the whole notable contrivance, the 
Grosgrundbesitzers have returned a major- 
ity of Nationalists. But the majority was 
small, and the Auersperg Ministry were 
encouraged by this circumstance to_try 
whether some means potent with landed 
proprietors could not be found to incline 
the balance the other way. It is unneces- 
sary to tell the arts with which Ministers 
tickle the nice inclinations of “ people of 
station: ” a gold stick here, a silver stick 
there, an order of knighthood to this re- 
spectable patriot, a countship to that more 
aristocratic personage. “Every man has 
his price,” is not an exclusively Walpolian 
maxim. After this fashion the desired 
displacement of electoral power was partly 
effected. Estates were divided for the 
urpose of sari additional electors. 

or vulgar voters there were troops of 
cavalry and measures of police. As soon 
as the Ministry thought the pear was ripe, 
the existing Diet was dissolved. The re- 
sult can be told in a few words. There 
was a sharp crisis of national agony, for 
which, however, the Government had their 
prescriptions prepared, and then the gold 
sticks and the silver sticks carried the 
day. The representatives of the Czechs 
have refused to appear in the new Diet on 
the ground of the illegalities committed, 
and Herr von Koller announces the satis- 
faction of the Government. 


THE BOHEMIAN ELECTIONS. 





whole Bohemian delegation to the Reichs- 
rath — fifty-four deputies— will support 
the Auersperg Administration. The pres- 
ent Cabinet will have, in consequence, a 
firm majority of 150 German votes out of 
a total of 204 members of the Reichsrath. 
Though as little representative as ever of 
any real majority in the general popula- 
tion, this is a success which has not at- 
tended any Cis-Leithan Cabinet since the 
reconstitution of the Empire-Kingdom in 
1867. The Poles may now threaten ab- 
stention or o ition as much as they 
please. The ichsrath will be legally 
competent to pass the most fundamental 
laws, even though the Lemberg Diet re- 
called every one of its eight-and-thirty 
delegates. The question now arises,— 
Will the Germans fulfil the engagement 
which, in the weaker times of the Ministry, 
Prince Auersperg got his party to enter 
into with regard to the Gallician claims to 
national autonomy? As far as the Reichs- 
rath goes, the Centralists are now abso- 
lutely omnipotent. It only remains to see 
what the masses of the population may be 
urged to attempt, in case the Central As- 
sembly presumes too far upon its dubious 
and disputed supremacy — the supremacy 
of amere third of the population, main- 
tained or created by force and stratagem 
at the expense of the two-thirds. There 
is always a certain instability of equilib- . 
rium when a governmental structure se- 
lects for its foundation, not its broadest, 
but its narrowest base. 





It may be taken for certain that the 





Venomous Fish — It is generally known that ! 
the wounds inflicted by the weevers ( Trachinus) 
of our coasts and by the sting-rays are ren- 
dered poisonous by a mucous excretion adher- 
ing to the spines of the head, back, and tail of 
these fishes; and a most perfect poison-organ, 
analogous to the poison-fang of snakes, was de- 
scribed some years ago by Dr. Giinther in two 
fishes ( Thalassophryne) from Central America. 
Dr. Le Juge has found at the Mauritius another 
still more dangerous kind of venomous fish; it 
was long known to ichthyologists under the 
name of Synanceia verrucosa, and is readily 
recognized by its monstrous appearance, the 
head being deeply pitted, and the body scaleless 
and covered with warts. It is by no means 
scarce, being found throughout the Indian 
Ocean, and known at the Mauritius as the 





** Laffe.”” There are thirteen spines in the 


dorsal fin, each provided at its base with a bag 
containing the poison, and with a pair of deep 
grooves along which the poison is guided to the 
wound. As in all the other fishes of this kind, 
the poison-apparatus is merely a weapon of 
defence, and comes into action when the fish is 
seized or trodden upon. The action of fish-poi- 
son upon the human organism ap to be less 
rapid than that of snakes; though patients who 
neglect to apply remedies similar to those used 
for snake-bites expose themselves to serious con- 
sequences, which may even terminate fatally. 
In one case a fisherman died on the third day 
from a severe wound. Dr. Le Juge mentions 
that the fishermen of Mauritius successfully 
apply poultices of the leaves of a composite 
plant, Microrhynchus sarmentosus. (Tran- 
sact. R. Soc. of Arts and Sciences of Mauri- 
tius, 1871.) 





